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PUBLISHER'S PREFACE. 



"Know thyself" is a maxim as fuUy applicable 
to one's iihysical system as to ODe'e moral nnt.nre. 
Aud yet how great is the number of people who 
are blindly ignorant of the rules of health. 

(Dyspepsia is one of the most common, as it ia 
one of the most distressing, of human ailmentB. 
There is no need to depict the miseries which are 
incident to it. And yet it may not only be pre- 
I vented by careful habits of living, but eifeetually 

1 cured. Dr. W, W. Hall, of New York, for many 

I years editor of the Jowrmil of Health, and the 

F author of several works on hygiene and mcdiciii 

treatment, wrote this book for exclusive publication 
in Canada and the United States by our house; 
but though he had completed the writing of it, he 
did not live to read all the proofs. As the last 
production of so eminent a specialist, it will have 
exceptionable claims on the public. Apart from 
I this, however, it will be found to be a book of rare 

I merit, giving full detailed instructions regarding 

I Dyspepsia, which, if followed, must result ia the 

I alleviation of a great amount of suffering, 
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A gentleman's younger dtiughtcr had been a 
aufferer for several years, had taken a great deal of 
medicine from numerous physicians, had been 
abroad travelling through various European coun- 
tries in search of health, but had returned home 
not materially benefitted, and became such a 
sufferer that some anxiety was felt as to the result 
The family was one of social position and means, 
and lived in a part of the city so well situated for 
coaveuience and healthfulneea and desirable sur- 
roundings, that it might have been considered a. 
mystery why, with all the additional advantages 
that money could procure and facilities for all sorts 
of exercise on loot, or horae, or carriage, with the 
Central Park near at hand, and opportunities for 
every kind of diversion, and books and periodicals, 
the sympathies and visits of friends, with domestic 
relations, surroundings, and associations seldom 
equalled — why, with all these, the young lady jet 
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in her teens, was not only not improving, but was 
becoming more and more a sufferer every day, not 
only from her original malady, but fruin ugly com- 
plications very naturally arising therefrom. 

The patient was confined to the house and her 
bed ; in person approaching to tall, in a lady ; palo 
in face, slim in body, and wasted generally ; tha 
skin was fevered and the pulse fast and w^ak ; no 
appetite, no strength, no ambition, no courage, and 
without that force of will so necessary as an aid in 
getting well from any disease. She seemed to have 
suffered at one time or another almost every ail- 
ment possible to the human body, in a greater or 
less degree. She could not even drink a cup of 
tea, take a glass of the purest and freshest milk, or 
sip a little cold water, without more or less suffer- 
ing at tiuiea 

One thing was clear, she had no cough, no con- 
Bumptive disease, no organic malady, no heart 
affection ; nothing that threatened life. In short, 
it was a plain case of an aggravated form of 
dyspeptic disease ; made worse ever yday literally, 
by a persistent forcing on the stomach, what was 
inevitably followed by human agony; such dread- 
ful head-aches, such unendurable pains in the 
stomach, which only pei-siatent drinks of brandy 
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STMPTOMS. 

FBuflered so greatly ; had such violent stretti • 
ing out of the ar.ns, and, at titne^, fainting away, 
that life seemed undesirable even if possibla A 
minute examination of the caae and ita histoty 
from the beginning elicited the information that all 
of the following symptoms, in varying intensities 
and at irregular intervals, had presented them- 
nelves, and for convenience of reference are placed 
in aljihabetical order, but not in that of theii 
appeariug; this was learned fioin the lady -I ike and 
intelligent mother, who was also the devoted nui^e : 




Acidity, 


Flushings. 


Pain, sharp 


Apjielile excessive, 


Fulncs-s 


Palpitation, 


Appclile filful. 


Gene ml distress. 


Ruminalion, 


Appetite vitiated, 


"Gnawing" sensa! 


an.Sinkbg, 


Appetite capricidUL-, 


" Goneness," 


Skin, dry 


Appetite wanting, 


Ha^aid face. 


Skin, harsh 


Bad taste, 


Tleadache, 


Skin, hoi 


Belching, 


Heartburn, 


Sleep, ofien resUo-s 


Burning in tTiroat, 


Heaviness, 


Sour stuniadi, 


Buroiug in stomach, 


Load at stomach. 


Stretchings, 


Cold feet, 


Nausea, 


Tenderness at stomach 


Costiveness, 


Nightmare, 


Tongue while, 


Dialension, 


Oppression on ches 


1, Uglj- dreams, 


DiuincES, 


Pain in bowels. 


Wakefulness, 


Emptiness, 


Pain, dull 


Water-brash. 


Eructution, 


Pain, gnawing 


Weakness, 


Flatulency, 


Pain, griping 


Weight at etomaeh. 
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In addition, there were diseases of the mind, not 
the leaa distressful from their being denominated 
nervous ; for all suffering is nervous, all feeling ia 
nervous — that ia, in the nerves. 





UBNTAL SYMPTOUS, 


CryingEi, 


Fretful ness, 


Nervousness, 




ForebodJrgs, 


Self-distrust, 


Despondency, 


Iriilabilily, 


Want of energy, 


UiscDuragtmcnt, 


MoodLnesB, 


Want of decision. 



Two things were clear : the disease was indig 
tion and that the yoong ladj would get well, pro- | 
vided she would co-operate with her physician in 
the means which would be proposed from time to | 
time. Within a month she had nothing to com- 
plain of, except that she could not get enough to i 
eat ; no head-ache, no distress after meals, si 
sound, bodily functions requiring no attention. 

The object of this book is to give information, 
plain, exact, practical, so that it can be consulted 
for the reader's benefit, personally, if he is a dys- 
peptic. The key to the cure of this intereatingJ 
young 'ady was found in a single remark of thei 
mother — that she had been living largely on sweet 
milk, aa it was thought that it was the most natu- 
ral and healthy food j sometimes a quart or more a 



HODS OF THEA.TMEST, 

day, altliough ehe detested it and wanted every | 
cow in the univei-se to get aa diy as a bone and | 
remaiu so forever : not only because the milk was I 
distasteful to her, but because of the inevitable J 
distress and torment which followed ; in fact;, 
almost everything taken into the stomach distressed ■ 
and sometimes almost crazed her. The only thing 
the physician had to do in this case was to find 
something which she could eat that would not ] 
distress her. 

As she waa exceediog^ly thirsty, and milk, and j 
tea, and even cold water, were causes of great dis- 
comfort, while spirits of every description were 
inapplicable, the way was clear and plain — not to 
drink auything, and thia is often an essential ele- 
ment in the cure of dyspepsia ; especially to forbiii 
fluids at meal-time, because by diluting the food- 
dissolving liquids in the stomach, their power of 
digestion is lessened, when the great, the essential, 
requirement is to increase the digestive power, if 1 
possible. 

An important element in the cure of dyspepsia, J 
is to keep the mind of the paiient in a comfoitabld I 
condition, to keep up the spirits ; for this promotes 1 
the more natural, the freer circulation of the blood,! 
drives it out from the heart. All know that tho ' 



heart, the pulse, lieatr. faster while 



ng the j 



body, and so do they beat 



rom exhilaration I 
tested any hour in any I 



of the mind, as may 
person. Let any one, man or woman, sit two or 
three hoLira or more, pretty much alone in the 
house, of a rainy day, nobody to talk to, nothing 
to do, tired of reading and tired of work, depression 
of spirits will creep over the mind, the pulse is 
going to slei?p and the blood is becoming stagnant ; 
let a lively, cheerful visitor, or some dear friend or 
relative, unexpectedly come in, and there will ba 
such a joy and animation that the heart throbs 
apace, the jiulses beat to a new life, flushing the 
face and sparkling the eye, and driving the Ufa 
currents tingling to the very ends of the fingers 
and toea, and in larger proportions to every part of 
the body, and to the stomach as well. But it's 
liquids, the gastric juices, which dissolve and 
digest the food, are made out of the blood ; and the 
more blood, the more gastric juice, and the more 
easily, and perfectly, and healthfully is the food 
jffepared for giving nonnshment and strength to 
the system ; not being thus easily prepared, is dy; 
pepsia or indigestion — two words meaning the. 
same thing, the former being of Greek origin, the. 
latter Latin. 
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These statements are made to show how it is that 
a p!easant state of the mind of a dyspeptic aids in 
the cure of his disease, and what a large influence 
it may have in promoting recovery to do all that is 
possible in studying out ways and means of diver- 
sion waking up hopeful and joyous feelings. This 
is an important element in the removal of all 
human maladies, but exceptionally so in dyspepsia 
because there are so many ailments to contend 
against. It is not one discomfort or pain in one 
part of the body, but in many — so many sometimes 
as to cause an almost insuppoi'table misL-vableness 
in the whole system, coi"poieal and mental. 
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It has a great good eiiect to humor the patient 
generally, to fall in with what are called his 
"notions," provided they do not inteifere with the 
titatment All know that it ia better not to irri- 
tate a drunken man or a maniac unnecessarily. It 
is useless to endeavour to turn off a complaint by 
an impatient word, or wave of the hand, or con- 
temptuous uneer; to call it a mere figment of the 
imagination; to say that it is "nervous;" for 
whether nervous or imaginary, there is just as 
much discomfort, or annoyance, or torment, or 
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actual pain, as if it were a reality, and just 
plete a prevention of all bodily and mental comfort. 
To " humor," to faJl in with the peculiar or sin- 
gular views or hallucinations of a patient, is some- 
times to cui-e. It ia unquestionably true that every 
dyspeptic is the subject of whims, and caprices, and 
notions, more or less distreeaing; in fact, unmistak- 
able insanity is often a result, an insanity so com- 
plete as to lead to suicide. Many a physician haa 
been made the recipient of the confession either of 
the fear of suicide or of ita contemplation j and 
many a man has been fretted out of the world by 
bis own hands from either inability to endure the 
depressions or the tortures of dyspepsia. Hence, 
it is a humanity on the part of those who are aseo- 
oiated with a dyspeptic to " humor " him ; to fall 
in with any innocent notions, however absurd they 
may be, and never attempt argument, or opposition, 
or ridicule ; for, in reality, the prevailing state of 
the mind of the dyspeptic for days and weeks 
sometimes tends to make him as really an unac- 
countable being as if he were insane ; and as much 
may be done by acquiescing as with a maniac 



A titled English lady was one day in her recep- I 
tion-room in expectation of some visitors ; she sat 1 
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in her arm-chair elegantly clreased, a snow-white 
artide of apparel falling on her person, from her 
chin, making a striking contrast with other parts 
of her clothing. Jiiat at thia juncture a gentleman 
came in, closed the door, and, putting the key in 
his pocket, turned to the lady, who was liis mother, 
and said : 

" Mother, I am going to cut your throat." 

" Not now, my eon ; it would be a pity to soil 
this beautiful white handkerchief with blood ; I 
will go up stairs and get a coloured one, and it will 
not ahow so much." 

The mother knew her unfortunate child, had 
studied all hia moods, and had schooled herself into 
a perfectly calm demeanor under all emergencies; 
hence was able to answer in a way so natural, bo 
undisturbed, and so reasonable to his weak mind, 
that it threw him off hia guard, and be instantly 
unlocked the door, saying ; 

"Yes, true, mother ; go up stairs and get another," 
Lhua affording an oppoHunity to have him taken in 
charge. 

A. man having a nose larger at the end than was 
natural to him became a victim to the hallucina- 
tion that a large bottle had grown on to tlie 
extremity of his proboscis, to the great annoyance 
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«f his family and friends. Argument, contempt,. ] 
ridicule, only coDfirmed him in his convictions, until I 
it became in him a sub'ect of incessant complaint, 1 
mortification, and alarm, fur be said the slightest ] 
stroke upon it would break it all to pieces, and he 
would bleed to death. At last it was determined j 
to consult a distinguished phyaician of a distant \ 
city, who^ having duly listened to an almost intei- 
tuinable history of the case, said to the astonished J 
relatives present : " Mr. H. is perfectly right ; it isM 
you who are mistaken; don't you see the bottlol 
just there ? But I will take it off." So, airanging -I 
a case of instruments, placing the man in a sur- ' 
geon'a operating chair, tbrowing the head so as to I 
rest on the back, and tying a towel in a way to 1 
cover the eye.s, he manipulated awhile, then | 
instantly a stroke, a clash of broken glass scatter- 1 
ing upon the floor in a thousand fragments, and all] 
was over. 

The man's eyes were unbandaged, there were the j 
pieces of the broken bottle ; he could feel nothing J 
on his nose, he was satisfied of the completeness of j 
his cure, paid his fee, and went home with a moun- 
tain weight off' hia minJ, a happy man. 

I'he principle is exemplified in minor cases ahnoatj 
every day in city practice, when the physi 
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discovers mere "notions" 
as in the case of Mr. Abernethy, one of ti: e most 
skilful physicians of his time, when consiilted hy a 
gentleman whom he discovered to have dyspepsia 
and that no medicine could c'Jre him, advised him 
to visit Mr. Andrew Robertson, a descen^lant of 
Mary, Queen of Scota, aud of the clan of Struan, 
who had peculiar skill and remaikable success 
in such cases. The patient left London mrxtmom- 
ing on horseback ; there bting no railioads in thoi^o 
days, and the roads were difficult. After several 
months' absence, the patient returned and called 0:1 
Mr, Abernethy in almost uncontrollable wrath, with 
the information that he had visited ttie place and 
found that no such person lived there, nor ever 
had ; and that he liad spent weeks of travel in 
endeavoring to find him, but no such physician was 
known in all the north of Scotland. 
"But, tell me, how is your health 1" 
" 0, I'm perfectly well, but I don't like to be 
made a fool of in that way, sir, and I won't p;it up 
with it." 

" But, sir, you came to me to know how yo\i 



ight get well. I saw that 



yours was a case which 
medicine could not cure ; that you wanted air aud 
exercise, and an object in view, and I believed that 
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the plan proposed would secure the desired endj 
and Buch has been the result. What more could] 
you want ? " 

A new light broke in upon the patient's mind, 
and, making suitable apologies, be paid a handsome 
fee and left, believing, as many others did, that Mr 
Abemethy was one of the greatest doctors in tha' 
world. 

This incident is narrated foi two reasons ; Firel^ 
to show that medical men of large experience find 
it advantageous to fall in with the prejudices of 
the weak-minded, made weak by disease, or to put 
them on methods of recovery without suspicion of 
the means. Second, the great but eccentric phy- 
sician knew at that early day that medicine could 
t never cure dyspepsia when once it got a firm hold 
upon the system. Sometimes it may aid in bring- 
ing about desirable results ; or, in certain complica- 
tions, it may be necessary and may save time; bub 
the main fact still remains that 
bet 
BOl 
yie 
bk 



MEDICINE CANNOT CURE DTSPEPSI 

because the gastric juice which is essential for dis- 
solving the food and placiog it in a condition to 
yield nutriment to the body is made out of the 
blood, cannot be made in any other way, and no 
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medicine can make blood, for it is constituted of 
elements found in nutritious food, and is found 
nowhere else, hence can be made in no other way. 
Thus the key to the cure of every case of dyspep- 
sia is the healthful digestion of food, and whatever 
promotes that promotes the cure. 

And here let the intelligent reader bear in mind 
that, as a necessary result of the statements made, 
all newspaper advertisements of medicines which 
cure dyspepsia are misleading, and that the 
employment of such remedies is worse than use- 
less ; for it not only is a waste of valuable time and 
a wicked waste of money, but their employment 
gives an opportunity to the disease to fix itseli 
more deeply in the system, become more aggrava- 
ted, and hence more difficult of cure, to say nothing 
of the protracted, and additional, and aggravated 
sufferings which the malady occasions. 

In the case narrated, only a single dose of medi- 
cine was administered up to the time when it was 
considered that the foundation of the cure had 
been laid, and that nothing additional was needed 
but persistence and care in following out the gene- 
ral plan laid down. 

The case is not given as pecuHar or very remark- 
able, except for the variety of the symptoms. In 
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ordinary cases, there are l>ut few sources of aLiioy- 
ance or discomfort. One man complains of a J 
heavy weight at the pit of tho stomach after every I 
meaL Another has such an 

INKUPPORTAELE GNAWING 

at the stomach awhile before the regulai- time fur 1 
eatiDg that he feels as if he nmat take ijomething, ' 
having found by accident that a cracker, i 
apple, or a piece of bread and butter, i-emovi 
uncomfortableness. Yielding to thi.9 becomes i 
habit which intensifies the disease and fixes it e 
fiiToly in the system. Persons thus affccteil sboulJ i 
heroically resist, and wait until the regular time of I 
eating, and then the gnawing will gradually dis- A 
appear, if ether means are carried out named Id i 
these pages. Another person, a short time after 1 
he has eaten, begins 

TO SPIT tTP HIS FOOD. 

The stomach aeems to bo unable to retain 
nature, in her desperation, seeming to know that I 
there is no gastric juice there to dis.solve it, I 
casta it out of the system, as unfit for retention.! 
Others again soon after eating, perhaps half au'l 
hour, or an hour, or more^ have no other sent 
of discomfort than a 



STEADT HEADACHE, 

■wlicli generally increasea in intensity, until it 
reaches its highest poiut, then gradually disap- 
pears, and, until the next meal, the person is as 
well as usual. A more common symptom ia fre- 
quently denominatcrl 

HBAHT BUEN, 

a piipular designation which does not properly 
ezpi'eaa the nature of the symptom. There is, 
indeed, a biuTiing sensation at the bottom of the 
throat, or at the pit of the stomach, or, in more 
aggi-avatod cases, extending from the stomach to 
the throat along the centre of the cheat, caused 
by the fermentation of the food, which meana 
that it begins to rot, and turas sour, hence 



is sometimes such a tormenting symptom that 
it takes away all the life and strength and 
energy of a man. A case of several years standing 
was lately presented ; that of an intelligent 
clergyman. He had been troubled for some yeara 
and in such an aggi-avated form that all joyousness 
had disappeared fi'om his face and such a multitude 
of remedies had been advised and prescribed, and 



Buch a variety of systemB of diet had been resorted 
to thai he had lost all confideDCe in every form of 
treatment and seemed to move about more 
mechanically than anything else ; the prominent 
statements were that he was near fifty yeai's of 
Rge, had led an out door life, was of strong build, 
and of a make of body which promised a life of 
full three score years and ten, yet with all that 
apparent strength of body he would sometimes be 
coLipoUed, while conducting religious services, to 1 
ask to be excused, and at other times would feel as I 
if he could not live ; his acidity was veiy aggravat- 
ing, and more so in the morning before breakfast 
than at any other time ; it was the bane of existence 
and he seemed to be incredulous of any mode of 
cure. Within a week, carrying out the princiijlea 
referred to already, he was met in the street ; 
acidity, not a paiticle, the change amazing, andJ 
that he described himself as being an 

ENTIKBLT NEW MAN. 

In reading standard works on dyspepsia, the I 
reader will be impressed with the great variety of I 
phases of dyspeptic disease, a wonderful combinacl 
tion of symptoms, and nice distinctions, but these I 
have not been entered into, the object has been to J 
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treat of that common form of the malady which 
manifests itself among the masses; which is seen in 
".iinety-uine cases out of a hundred, organic diseases, 
those involving the texture of the organ, as cancer 
and others, being incurable, have not been con- 
sidered, only those which present the ordinary 
symptoms as enumerated in the first pages of the 
book, and it is believed that if tbe priuciplts ot 
treatment which have been enumerated are carried 
out with reasonable fidelity a permanent cure will 
be the rule and failure an exception, but even in 
these, the amelioration of the disease will be most 
grateful. 

It would extend beyond the intended limits of 
this book to treat in detail and explain the 
philosophy of all the eyraptoma of dyspepsia 
which have been enumerated. It waa merely 
designed to present the idea to the reader that 
while all the symptoms enumerated were to be 
observed among dyspeptics, it waa not common 
for any one person to have but few of them, and, 
sometimes, but a single one is prominent in the 
onset of the malady; yet, in almost all cases, if 
the ailment is allowed to progress, most of the 
symptoms will manifest themselves sooner or later. 



WHAT IS DYSPEPSIA T 

When a. person notices that invariably after 
eating a regular meal, half an hour, or hour, or 
more, some sensation attracts the attention unplcar 
santly, it matters not what that sensation is, 

THAT IS DYSPEPBIA, 

an:l unless attended to will jjradually grow more 
deciiled, until the torments become numerous and 
incessant. The uncomfortablQ sensation may bo 
very slight, almost inappreciable ; it may not be 
a single one of those which have been mentioned 
in alphabetical order on page 11, For example 
a gentleman noticed evciy night, an hour or two 
after he got into bed, his feet began to get un- 
comfortably warm; this increased gradually until 
it resulted in nuch an intolerable burning that ha 
would frequently go out of doors in the dead of 
the night in mid-winter, and walk on the snow 
in his bare feet His dyspepsia was cured and 
there wa') no more need of the purgatorial I'emedy, 
bringing us back to the bottom fact, that, whenever 
a man has any utj comfortableness about him at 
a icguUr time, after eating, ho is dyspeptic. It is 
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indigestion in its first beginnings, and if theii 
attacked it can be promptly and effectually cured, 
without a particle of medicine, but simply by a 
judicious regulation of what a person eata and 
drinks. If no efficient attention is paid to these 
beginning symptoms, they multiply in number and 
violence indefinitely ; seldom proving fatal of them- 
selves, but gradually undermining the constitution, 
making it an easy prey to some acute malady, as 
the result of 

A LITTLE COLD, 

or slight over-exertion, or mere physical ftccideot ; 
but whether in its beginnings or in its more 
advanced and aggravated forms the principles of 
cure are the same, requiring more or less special 
observance for a greater or leas time, according to 
the intensity of the symptoms and the duration of 
their existence. Dyspepsia is inability on the 
part of the stomach to change the food intro- 
duced into it so as to yield nutriment to the 
body. Inability is weakness. The stomach is too 
weak to perform its necessary work. A servant 
who has been sick, but is slowly getting well, ia 
weak, ia unable to do much work, hut can do a 
little, and do that little well ; but if you give him 
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too much to do, more than he is able to do, he may, 
in his faithfubiess, attempt to do it all, and he may 
get through with it, but, in the effort to do it all, 
none of it is done well. In dyspepsia the whole 
man is weak, every part of him, and the stomach 
bears its proportion of the weakness ; it can work 
up a little food, can digest a little, and if a little is 
given to it, will digest it well, with the result that 
the blood made out of it is good blood, and gives 
substantial strength to the system ; thus laying the 
foundation for recovery; for, as the body gets 
stronger, the stomach gets stronger, can do more 
work, can do it better, thus in turn imparting more 
and more strength to the system, enabling the 
patient to take more exercise, be longer in the open 
air without fatigue and without taking cold, and, 
with increasing strength, makes better blood, begins 
to gain in flesh, in good spirits and in hopefulness, 
in short is a new being. 

THE FIRST STEP 

then in the cure of dyspepsia is to ascertain, in 
each particular case, how much food the stomach 
can bear, what amount of work it can do, and do 
well This is soon ascertained by the exercise of a 
close observation and a good judgment But a 
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ffcrson of the humblest capacity can make a begin- 
ning at the very next meal, aay dinner. First, , 
drink nothing, not a drop of anything, not even 
pure water. Make no other change, but notice if 
there is any abatement of the symptoms. Perhaps 
it would be well to drink nothing at either meal 
for twenty-four houra, and then, whether there is 
any change or not, take no dessert of any kind at 
the second dinner; at the third, take but one kind 
of meat, and but one vegetable ; at the fourth din- 
ner, take no vegetable except boiled turnips, and if 
they produce no special discomfort, they can be 
eaten to advantage every day at dinner. On the 
fifth day at dinner, take brown bread, freah meat, 
fish, or fowl, and boiled turnips, without any drink 
of any kind. Then, as to suppers, they should be 
made of brown bread and butter, or oatmeal por- 
ridge, or whcaten grits, or cracked wheat, with 
a little salt, or butter, or sugar, no milk or anything 
else ; varying the article every two or three days. 
For breakfast about this time, take the same as at 
supper, adding any kind of fresh meat above 
named, cut up as fine as a pea, eaten very slowly, 
and thoroughly chewed. If, after every mouthftil, 
a newspaper or now te.'^tament were taken up and 
road a few minutes, chewing all the time, it would 
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be 80 much the letter, because, in the process of ^ 
chewing, the muscles of the cheeks work out a cep- ! 
tain kind of fluid, the province of which is to aid i 
in the better and quicker disintegration, and perfect 
dissolution of the food into a liquid mass, depriv- 
ing it of its solid quality, preparing it to be taken 
into the blood with all its nutritiousness. 

It is to be understood that an indispensable 
requisite in this method of treatment, is to reso- i 
lately and moat strictly avoid eating anything 
whatever between meala, unless it is sometimes 
found that part of a lenaon, gradually sucked into 
the mouth, is palatable and refreshing, as it some- 
times is ; for acid is supposed to be cooling, to aid 
in digesting the food, and acts on the liver, thus 
tending to prevent sickness at the stomach and 



About this time begin to take a quarter of a I 
pound of fresh grapes before the three regular 
meals, long enough to be done eating them half an 
hour before the meal, and increa«e the amount 
gradually until three-quarters of a pound are taken 
before each of the three meala of tJie day. Or, 
in their place, apples, or berries, or cIieiTies, t 
currants, or other fresh fruits in their natural ripe 
state, may be taken ; bat the grapes answer a so j 
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much better purpose, that, if within the easy 
means of the patient, they should be preferred. In 
case it ia at a seaaon of the year when the ordinary 
hlack grape is not to be had, then use tlie white 
grape, which may be readily obtained almost the 
year round at any good fruit or grocery store. 
Sometimes an orange, or two, or three, may be sub- 
etituted for the grapes. But in all this course keep 
steadily in view the one fundamental point, when- 
ever any symptom or sensation after eating attracts 
the attention unpleasantly, make a change in the 
quantity of the food taken at the regular meal; 
less and less at each meal, until no discomfort ia 
observable. So far as to the eating ; but, from the 
very first day of entei'ing on the treatment, more 
or less of 

OUT DOOn ACTIVITIES 

are indispensable to speedy and encouraging results. 
Never go outside of the door in the morning, at 
any time of the year, until after breakfast, because, 
in cold weather, there is a rawness and dampness 
in the atmosphere which tend to chill the whole 
body ; the reaction of this is more or les.s of fever, 
which tends to impair the appetite, or otherwise 
derange the system, leaving the person in a more or 
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less unoomfortable condition for hours afterwards; 
if not for the whole day. 

EXERCISE BEFORE BREAKFAST. 

In the summer-time, going out of doors before 

breakfast is more pernicious than in winter, because 
the stomach, being empty after so long a fast, is 
we&k, and absorbs into its circulation thiise malarial 
ingradienta which enter the mouth and nose, and 
make their way direct into the stomach and lung^ 
and mingle with the blood, poisoning it in an hour, 
and sometimes fatally &o, in proportion to the luxu- 
riance of the vegetation, the warmth of the season, 
and the flatness of the country. There is always 
dampness in the morning air in addition to the 
miasmatic pollution, and both combined, acting 
upon a weak and empty stomach, and when the 
circulation is the least active of the whole twenty- 
four hours, the system is unable to repel the 
attacks of mjorious causes. 

THE SON OF A KINQ, 

aged eighteen, went on a hunting excursion at a ' 
distance from home. He arrived at the hunting 
grounds late in the day, and put up at a country 
inn, saying to the landlord that he wished to take an 
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early ride, before breakfast. He was informed that 
the morning air was veiy injurious, and that it was 
sometimes even fatal to strangera ; but, "boy-like," 
the heir apparent to the throne of Portugal said it 
would nut hurt him; and, although he was entreated 
to eat at least something, he persisted in taking 
his hunt. In twenty-four hours he was attacked 
with fever, and eventually died, from breathing a 
miasmatic atmosphere before breakfast on a sum- 
mer's morning ; and there is always more ot leas of 
it in the early morning air in all latitudes south of 
the sixtieth parallel, hence the universal idea of the 
healthfulneas of the early suramer morning air is a 
myth, an absurdity, because it is demonstrably 
dangerous, and dyspeptics, as well as all who are in 
any way weak, would do a great deal better to lie 
in bed on summer mornings, tmtil an hour or more 
after sunrise, if they can affoi'd it. If they are too 
poor to spare the time, it is their misfortune, as is 
proven by the i-esult, that out-door labourers, ae a 
class, die ten years sooner, on an average, than 
those who are not compelled to bounce out of their 
beds at daylight, and go poking about in the dai'k 
for boots, and shoes, and odd stockings, and matches, 
and, now and then, knocking out the few brains 
gainst the bed-post, and hurrying 
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to their ont-door work before their eyes are fairly ' 
open. Sensible people never rise before the sun in 
any latitude, if they can help it, hence they live 
longer by a good many years, on an average, than 
the insensible ones. 

Later chemical inveBtigations seems to show that 
the injariouB conatituenta of the early morning 
air are living things, cells or spores which are the 
" germs " or poison-producing effects, most numer- 
ous, hence most malignant, for the hour including 
sunrise and sunset, because, the air being cold, con- 
denses on the surface of the e<utb, is thicker, as it 
were, just as wool or feathers are more compact 
at the bottom of a barrel than at the top. As the 
sun rises, it naturally, according to invariable 
physical laws, rarifies the atmosphere, causing it 
to ascend above the breathing point ; but, as 
evening comes on, the air cools again, condenseB 
at the surface, becomes heavy and damp, as the 
moat unobsei-vaut know, demonstrating the health- 
fulness of the custom of taking a regular breakfast 
before going out of the house in the morning ; and ■ 
the most certain way to bring this about, as a 
habit, is to atay in bed until after sunrise, espeei- 

Bummer time, to say nothing of its delicioas J 
oomfortablenesB. 
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or, at least, humaii perversity and obtusivenesa, is 
not more clearly demonstrated, than in the fact 
that people will pimish themselvea in getting out 
of bed early, as if there was some kind of physical 
merit in self-deniah, the more beneficial, as they 
are the more distressing. 

Stout, strong, healthy people can afford to get 
np day before yesterday, if they think it important, 
but for all persons who liye mostly indoors, if at 
all weak and for all dyspeptics, the rule ought to be 
imperative to be indoors, for the hour including 
Bunrise and sunset, and to take breakfast before 
they go out of doors in the morning; and take 
" tea " or supper awhile before sundown, especi- 
ally in the summer time, or that portion of the 
year when fires are not needed for house-warming 
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More space has been given to this subject than 
would otherwise have been done, because of the 
uiuversally prevalent idea that early rising is of 
itself healthful, and to convince the judgment of 
the dyspeptic that taking a walk or ride before 
breakfast is not healthful. 
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Dyspeptics axe usually persona wbo live indoorB, ^ 
as women, or persona of leisure, or professional 
men, and upon sucli it is more imperative that out- 
door exercise should be systematic and persistent 
u od moderate. 

It is always injurious to exercise rapidly or 
violently or continue it eo long as to cause great 
uneasiness, the person expressing himself as being 

FAOUBD OUT, 

because all disease is connected with au irregular 
distribution of the blood or violent action of the 
heart, which during excessive exercise throws it out 
towards the surface too fast, to be succeeded by au , 
exhaustion which prevents it from throwing it out | 
not fast or far enough, and the result is a chill ; 
then comes a fever and a had cold. To avoid these 
things and to derive the greatest possible advan- 
tage from exercise, it should bo out of doors ; it 
should be dehberate, it should be persistent, with- 
out extending to actual weariness or fatigue. Tlie J 
plan should be to turn back towards home, before j 
being much tired. 

If practicable, even if it requires an effort or is 
inconvenient, take a leisure walk, or work in moder- 
ation after breakfast, then again before dinner ; 
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theii after dinner, and, unless it is cold or raining, 
or otherwise inclement, a walk or a visit one hour 
or two after eundown is better than to stay indoors 
doing nothing for the long interval between supper 
and the hour for retiring. The only precaution 
needed is to keep in exercise, or dress warm enough 
to keep off a feeling of chilJiness. There is a gene- 
ral impression that there is something baleful in 
the 

HIQHT air; 

but it is better and purer than the indoor air of 
the same locality, because in reality the indoor air 
is hut the outside air contaminated with a multi- 
tude of odors coming from the collar and kitchen 
and closets under the same roof. The night air 
under ordinary circumstances is injurious only in 
connection with dampness or cbillines,!; beside 
there are advantages in going out and making 
social visits, in that it divo; ts the mind from bodily 
ailments, rapt^s it more elaatic and joycup, 
promotca the CTroolaiion of the blood and forwrirds 
the procQQfi ol digestion or assimilation and nutri- 
tion. 

In taking these fojr ejercisas during the d^T, or 
OS many of them as id jjc^iciioahle with&uc making 
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nnnecessary Bacrificea, it iB better to vary the form 
and ride, and walk and work alternately. 

The looking forward to these times of eierciee 
and the preparation for tlicm are of themselves 
exerciaea having beneficial effects on both mind 
and body and diapoaition. 

The best possible benefit from any form of exer- 
cise is derived from carrying it to the extent of 
causing a very slight perBjiIration on the forehead, 
if the hat Ib on, and then to eool off cautionsly and 
slowly. 

It is more diEQcalt to get the average patient to 
take medicine than to take exercise, for it is easier 
to do, takes but little time, and the task is over. 
That is one of the reasons of the non-snecess of 
physiciauB in curing dyspeptic ailments : every 
little thing is allowed to prevent going out of doors, 
the slightest obstacles become mountain barriers, 
the dust, the wind, tho cold, the dampness, tho 
mud, the slush in the streets, the expense, the 
time, the trouble, engagements, and a tiiousand 
other little nothings, which, if the patient had aty 
force of character, would be swept awiiy as a cob- 
web with a dash of the hand. In fact cne of tha 
moat uniform concomitant symptoms of dyspepsia 
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[ irreaolution, want of fixity of purpose, at least 
k to anything worth doing. 

BLEEPING- ROOMS. 

It ia important that the dyspeptic should sleep in 
a good sized room, its breadth and length multiplied 
equalling about two hnndced feet ; in addition it 
should be on the sunny side of the house, with an 
open fire place, the window being open an inch or 
two nnless the theremometer is down to thirty 
degrees above zero, then there is no advantage, but 
a positive injury, from hoisting an outside window, 
because that degree of cold— any cold in a cham- 
ber which will cause the water to freeze — makes 
the air positively poisonous, because the carbonic 
acid coming from every sleeper is made heavy by 
the cold and settles near the door, poisoning the 
blood at every inbreathing. When a window ia not 
open, the door of the chamber should be left ajar, 
then the air coming into the room from that point 
and from the crevices about the window casings 
will form a draft towards the open fii'e place and 
drive the carbonized air up the chimney. 

Besides the regulation of the eating, and the out- 
door exercises, and the sleeping in dry, sunny 
cgoms, attention should be given to 
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regulating bodily functions, and avoiding colda 
Not that all these things are essential in the suo- 
cessful treatment of the ordinary form of dyspepsia, 
but they assist ; and in most cases of sedentary 
persons, especially if weakened, and if they have 
been long ailing, it is desirable to do every little 
thing which is calculated to be even a slight bene- 
fit, so that all combined may make a decided im- 
pression for good and forward the desired result. 

COLD FEET. 

Good health, with habitually cold feet, is impos- 
sible, as it soon causes cough, hoarseneas, sore 
throat, headache, billiousness, or other ailments. 

Going to bed with cold feet prevents good sleep 
in adults, and is frequently followed by croup in 
children. It is a good plan to hold the naked feet 
to an open fire the last thing before going to bed, 
rubbing them with the hands until perfectly dry 
and wann in every part. It is still better to do 
this on first getting home at night so as to have 
them comfortable until bedtime. If there is no 
fire, dry-rub them with a coarse towel, or take a 
brisk walk, or wrap them up in brown paper or a 
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blanket, or warm the hcd where they will rest 
with hot bricks, soapstone, wood, or water bottles 
then remove them, for it makes the feet tender to 
have them rest againat artificial warmth during 
the night. Thu feet will keep warmer by stretch- 
ing the limbs out straight, for tin; blood circulates 
more vigorously in right lines than curved. 

There should always be a folded blanket within 
easy reach, in case one should wake up with cold 
extremities. 

Sometimes red pepper or mustard in the bottom 
of the stockings keeps the feet warm. But it is 
always best that the warmth should come from 
within, and the first necessity is perfectly clean feet, 
because the pores in the soles are very mnch larger 
than in any other part of the body, hence are more 
easily clogged with aceum ulationSi which prevent 
the blood from reaching the surface to warm it 
hence they should be washed every night in warm 
water, then dip them for an instant in cold water, 
covering the toes, to promote reaction ; if this is 
not sutficient, the same should be done every morn- 
ing also. 

Some persons claim to have kept the feet per- 
fectly wanii by wearing no stockings, but leather 
shoes, buttoned well up to the ankle, stating, how- 
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over, that it is essential to keep the feet perfectly I 
clean. 

Some feet are more comfortable in cotton than 
woollen, some with thin than thick, aome with two 
thill pair, than one of stouter material ; each should 
be a rule for himself, observing closely. 

In stubborn cases of cokl feet, bathe them in hot i 
water for ten minutes, then dip them in cold water 
for a few seconds, and repeat this cold and hot 
operation two or three times, not only at night but 
also in the morning ; in all cases follow up the 
remedies until the object is accomplished. 

In damp weather, and for the weakly in all 
weathers, felt soles should be worn inside the shoe, 
removed and thoroughly dried every night; cork 
absorbs moisture, and is not readily dried, 

India rubber shoes are the only perfect protectors 
of the feet in wet weather, and they keep out the 
cold and retain the inner heat in the winter time ; 
remove them after getting into the house, if you 
expect to remain an hour or more. 

In riding in vehicles, a newspaper, well wrapped 
around the stocking-feet, will keep them warmer 
than a tight boot, aa the latter prevents the circu- 
lation of the blood ; paper under the feet in public 
assemblies out of doora, prevents the dampness of 
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the earth from atriking in, and it keeps the feet 
warmer in rail cars than if they are allowed to rest I 
on the floor; in factj a shawl or wrap on the floor, 
for the feet to rest on, is often of more importance 
than on the lap or shoulders. The floor is colder 
than the foot-rests In car seats. Many, especially 
ladies, do a great deal towards undermining their 
health by wearing tightly-fitting shoes ; while in 
the house they should wear loosely -fitting alippcra 
all the time; if the feet are inclined to be cold, 
they should be made of wooUen cloth or felt — soles 
and all. Mothers should always notice if the feet 
are warm on putting the children to bed, and also 
the last thing on retiring at night, as croup is 
always pi-eceded by cold feet. In short, perfectly 
cleaa feet, with loose covering, are the main things 
for keeping them comfortably warm ; and always. 
the instant they are cold enough to attract the 
attention unpleasantly, even slightly, let nothing I 
prevent warming them at the fire or by a brisk j 
walk, or rubbing them with the bands. If veiy ] 
cold, do not put them within five feet of the J 
fire ; better put them in cool water for a while, 
A young lady, returning from skating, noticed one J 
foot to he painfully cold. She was advised to put 
it in hot water, resulting in amputation. It should J 
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REGULATING THE BOWELS. 

The alimentary canat, constituting the " bowela," 
ia about thirty fuet long, and is constantly moving, 
liku worma in a carrion, hence called, the " vermi- 
cular motion," or " peristaltic action," which action 
is healthy whon it causes an evacuation every day, 
goon after breakfast; without this, it ia impossible 
to be well, keep well, or get well. If this action is 
not vigorous enough, there is an interval of two or 
thi-ee days ; this is " costiveness ;" if five or six or 
nine days intervene, it ia " constipation ;" if the 
action is too vigorous it ia called looseness, or diar- 
rhcea, which, exaggerated, ia cholera ; hence the cure 
of costiveness and diarrhcea is the regulation of the 
bowels to one action a day ; the natural, safe, and 
efficient means are exercise, food, and drink. 

COSTIVENESS. 

Every movement of every muscle of the body 
tends to throw from it, on the outside, all useless 
waste, hurtful matter, so as to keep the human 
mechanism unclogged ; if a needle is stuck clear 
into the flesh anywhere, the next day the muscles 
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irpegi'n to get rid of it ; &n(i in one, two or five years , 
- or more, it presents itself at the surface of some 
distant part of the body. The object of this , 
exquisitely skilful arrangement is to carry away 
the refuse of the food daily eaten. The best form 
of exercise is steady, moderate work, especially 
out-doora, as in plowing, hoeing, spading, and the 
like. Next best is moderate, continuous walking 
two or three times a day, causing a slight perspira- 
tion and fatiguo, especially with an agreeable or • 
profitable end in view. 

Next to this, is riding on a trotting horse before 

dinner, for a time, which will be efficient next day. , 

Or, for five or ten minutes, night and morning 

•*fter meals, thumping, for a space of six inches 
around the navel, with the ends of the fingers and 
thumbs, to stimulate the bowels to motion when 
torpid or asleep. 

Or, with the ball of the hand, beginning at the 

, right hip, under the ribs, nib downwards, moving 
towards the other side of the navel, for the liver is 
above that locality, and, in a sense, the bile which | 
it contains is pressed out as water from a sponge, 
and is carried into the bowels, the Want of its 
presence there being the cause of the constipation. 
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Sometimea an injection or " enema " of half a ' 
pint of tepid water answers the purpose ; this ia 
the favoiite French method, hut the system soon 
begins to look for it, and a troublesome, life-long 
habit is induced, which must be kejit up. 

Some swallow a tablespoouful or two of white 
mustard seed whole, in water, an hour before meals ; 
the seed acta mechanically, in-itating the parta, 
causing them to throw out water, as the eye when 
touched; this dissolves the hardened contents, carry- 
ing them downwards, all causing accumulation and 
distension, like the enema. 

Others drink a glass or two of fresh, cool water, 
on rising, and, if necesaaiy, midway between meals, 
and on retiring. 

Others again use freely stewed prunes, dates, 
tomatoes, dried iiga, and other things having small 
seeds, acting as the whole mustard above. 

Coai'se foods are efficient, having a gi'eat deal of 
waste, to distend the lower bowel ; as boiled tur- 
nips, and bread made of the meal of the whole of 
the gi'ain of wheat, barley, oats, or Indian com 
with the bran, the sharp edges of which are sup- 
po.'^ed to act aa the mustard seed; hence, some stir 
a tablcsponnfu] of bran in two glasses of water, of 
mornings, to move the bowels. 
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BbguijAtino- the bowels. 

Few will fail, if half a pound or more of grapes, I 
oranges, fresh fraits, or berries are eafcon an hour I 
before a meal of oatmeal porridge, or crushed wheat, 
or wheaten grits, or hominy with a little butter, c 
salt, or sugar, — no milk, or cream, or other fluid. 

The exercise, the food, the water, the fruits, ara I 
natui-al agencies, safe and efficient, if well carried I 
out. If drugs are taken even for a few days, they 
leave a still greater tendency to constipation, and J 
soon medicine is needed every day; a miserable 1 
and ruinous habit. 

LOOSE BOWEI& 

As every step causes their motion, don't move, 
but lie down; nature prompts that by sending a 
feeling of weakness ; next, bind woollen flannel, 
a foot broad, around tlie body, double in front, i 
tight ; this gives warmth and pvevsnta the boweb" 
from hastily moving, an a man in a ^jacked crowd ; 
the relief is instantaneous and delicious, especially 
in cholera. 

For food, eat nothing but rice parched brown, like ' 
coffee, then boiled, with a little hotter, or salt, or \ 
sugar over it, thrice a, day ; nothing between ; 
drink nothing, but eat all the ice you can, swallow- 
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ing it in as lai^e lumps ss posnible, to qucach 
tliirst and cool the internal fever. 

In all cases when the objeet is accomplished, 
leave off the remedy gradually, so aa to have tlia 
same things to fall back upon in subsequent attai^ks 

TAKING COLD. 

"He took a little cold," has been heard molti- : 
tudes of times in answer to the question, "What 
was the matter with him," in reference to some one 
who had just died. In all such cases the person 
would not have died then, might have lived a good 
while longer, had the cold not have been takcu, 
Just as the f oor of a room in the house may be 
covered with powder, and no harm ever result 
until a spark is applied. 

Almost eveiy reader can remember having often, 
during his previous life, taken "a little cold," re- 
sulting in great discomfort, lasting for many days 
sometimes, if not ending in serious illness, It ii 
not that " a little cold " is of itself a serious thing ; 
for, if the person had been in vigorous health, it 
would have passed off in a short time, without 
leaving any special ill result ; but very few persons 
are in vigorous health, hence almost every one is 
personally and vitally oonoemed in understanding 
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all about the nature, oauee, and cure of " a little 
cold." 

The blood vessels are large neat the heart, but J 
spread out, as the trunk of a ti-ee divides into i 
branches, getting smaller and smaller, until when 
they reach the outer surface of the body, the ski^ 4 
they are too small to be seen by the naked eye, yet 
they are all hollow, and the warm blood from the 
heart is eoustantly coming into them, imparting 
that warmth to the skin, and then returning, thus 
going and returning all life long. 

But if the skin gets cold these little blood vessels 
■wout work, they contract; the warm blood does 
not reach the skinj it was cold on the outside 
before, but now it gets cold, as it were, deeper, on 
the inside, where there are more nerves to feel it, 
and the result is wo feci cold, and a chill or sluver 
runs all over us ; that instant a cold has been 
taken. The blood does not get to the surface of 
the body by a greater and greater distance ; it | 
tends to accumulate about the heart and lungs, fill- 
ing them so full that air enough cannot get in, and we 
have the sensation of being " sfculTed up," of being 
*' short of breath," of being " oppressed." 

If the cold is still longer prolonged, the brain I 
itself gets oppressed by the increased amount of I 
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blood there ; this oppreasion fi&neea sleepiness^ 

which becomes more and more irresistible and . 
overpowering ; such a Bense of its deliciousnesHi I 
comes over the person that he -would " give the j 
world," if he had it, for a little sleep, just to be I 
permitted to lie down and go to sleep for a minute I 
or two, until, at last, he can resist nc longei 
Then he falls asleep, and wakes no more, because j 
he has 

FROZEN TO DEATH. 

the most delicious death that can ever come to | 



This is when the cold in continuously applied to I 
the akin, and the cold air is carried into the limga 1 
at every breath. But, in ordinary taking cold, 
when the heart gets to a certain poiut of fulness, it 
makes an instinctive effort to relieve itself from 
impending suffocation ; just as a man would strive 
desperation to remove a pillow fi'om his face, 
k when forcibly pressed npon it by others attempt- 
r ing to smother him. In this condition of things, 
the heart begins to work faster, in order to pump 
the excess of blood out of it; not only faster but 
more vigorously, feel the pulse, and instead of 
beating about seventy times in a minute as in 
health, it works "like lightning," ninety, or a 
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hundred times, or more, in a miniite ; this is " re- 
action ;" we call it fever. 

Every ooe can remember how chilly he was when 
he first took the cold, how he failed to get warm 
before the hottest fire ; the chillB would run over 
him in front or rear, but, when the reaction comes, 
the fever sets in, and the man is " sick." 

Just as every man is said to have a "weak spot 
in his head," so nearly every man has a weak point 
somewhere in his body ; by weakness, meaning a 
want of power of reaiatance to keep off the 
enemy, disease. 

As before described, in a cold, the blood, is driven 
to the interior of the body, flooding it, as it were, 
The heart is always strong and able to protect 
itself, it throws the blood back ; not so with the 
longs, and stomach, and bowels, and kidneys, and 
other pai-ts, and, whichever of them is weaker than 
is natural, lias to " bear the brunt " of the battle. 

If the bowels are weak, the person has " loose- 
ness," called diarrhoja, and the cold " works itself 
off" in that way, they are relieved, and the man 
gets well ; some persons are impatient and take a 
dose of castor oil, and set the bowels to "working 
off " the cold in a similar manner. Another man 
baa weak eyes, the cold settles there, and the "eyes 
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water." Otbera again have v/e&\ Inngs and 
reault is " a bad eold" or pneumoma, that is in- 
flammation of the lungs, etc.; tliug it is that a 
cold affects different persons differcutly. 

If a perBon neglects a cold forty-eight hoars, 
nothing will " core it ;" it will rim its course, in 
spite of everything, lito measlea, in about iyro 
weeks; but if "little colds" are added from time 
to time, the cure ia protracted into months, ending 
in a hacking cough, and then follows eoneumption. 

If a cold is properly attaciied the instant chilli- 
ness comes on, it can be certainly cured, and gen- 
erally BO if, within twenty-fonr hours, the person 
will go to bed, wrap up warm, and stay there & 
day or two, eating nothing but apples, oranges, 
grapes, berries, etc., in their natural state, and 
drinking nothing but hot beef teas, thus keeping, 
the body in a slightly perspiring condition; eapeci- 
ally keep the feet warm ; if very chilly at fii'st, put 
bottles of hot wiiter in the arm pits. The sooner a 
person attends to these thing after taking the cold, 
after the first sense of chilliness, the more prompt 
and infallible wUI be the ciire. Never go outside 
the door when you have a cold, and live on fruits 
and coarse bread for two or three days. Every 
time a dyspeptic takes a cold, he is thrown back 
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in the treatment, and sometimes it requires two or 
three weeks or more to regam wliat was lost, not 
taking into account the bodily sufferings endured 
in the meantime through dehilitatiDg diarrhteas, 
distressing pains in the stomacb, head, or spine, 
according to oireamBtances : hence special atten- 
tion is invited to the following article as additional * 
warning on the subject of taking cold : 

CHECKING PEESPIRATION. 

Edward Everett, the finished scholar, the accom- 
plished diplomatist, the orator, the statesman, the 
patriot, became overheated in testifying in a 
court-room, on a Monday morning, went to Fanaeil 
Hail, which was cold, aat in the draft of air until 
Iiis turn came to speak ; " but my hands and feet 
were ice, my lungs on fire. In this condition I bad 
to go and spend three hours in the court-room." 
He died in less than a week from this checking of 
the perspiration. It was enough to kill any man. 

Professor Mitchel, the gallant soldier, and Vj.e 
most eloquent astronomical lecturer who has ever 
lived, while iu a state of perspiration in yellow 
fever, the certain sign of recovery, left his bed, 
went into another room, became chilled in a moment 
gd died the same night. 
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If while perspiring, or while something Tvarmel 
than usual, from exercise or a heated room, then 
is a sudden espoaure in stillness to a still, cold aii J 
or to a raw, damp atmosphere, or to a draftJ 
whether at an open window or door, or streei 
jcorner, an inevitable result ia a violent and instaa<j 
taneouB closing of the pores of the skin, by whiem 
^aate and impure matters, which were makii 
their way out of the system, are compelled to seefci 
an exit through some other channel, and breakp 
through some weaker part, not the natural one,! 
and harm to that part is the result. The idea isj 
presented by iaying that the cold has settled ioM 
that part. To illustrate : 

A lady was about getting into a small boat i 
oross the Delaware ; hut wishing to get an orange< 
at a fruit-stand, she ran up the bant of the river, 
and on her return to the boat found herself much 
heated, for it was summer, but there was a little 
wind on the water, and the clothing soon felt coldJ 
to her ; the next morning she had a severe cold,] 
which settled on her lungs, and within the yearj 
she died of consumption. 

A stout, strong man was working in a garden ioM 
May ; feeling a little tired about noon he sai'l 
down in the shade of the house and fell asleep ; 1 
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woltG Up chilly ; inflammation of the lunga followed, 
ending, after two years of great auEferiug, in eon- 
sumption. On opening his chest there was such 
an extensive decay, that the yellow matter was 
scooped out hy the cupful. 

A Boston ship-owner, whiie on the deck of one of 
his VGBsela, thought he would " lend a hand " in 
Bome emergency ; and pulling off hia coat, 
worked with a will, until he perspired freely, when 
he sat down to rest awhile, enjoying the delicious 
hreeze from the sea. On attempting to rise he 
found himself unahle, and was so stiff in his joints 
that he had to be carried home and put to bed, 
which he did not leave until the end of two years 
when he was barely able to hobble down to the 
wharf on crutches. 

A lady, after being unusually busy all day, found 
herself heated and tired toward sundown. She 
concluded she would rest herself by taking a drive 
to town in an open vehicle. The ride made her 
uncomfortably cool, but she warmed herself up by 
an hour's shopping, when she turned homeward ; 
it being late in the evening, she found herself more 
decidedly chilly than before. At midnight she had 
pneumonia (inflammation of the lungs), and in 
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throo months had the ordinary BymptouiB of con*! 
firmed consumption. 

A lady of groat energy of character lost her cook' I 
and had to take her place for four days ; the kit- \ 
cbeu was warm, and there was a draft of air I 
through it. When the work was done, warm and I 
weary, she went to her chamber, and laid down on'M 
the bed to rest herself. This operation ' 
repeated several times a day. On the fifth day Bho 
had an attack of long fever ; at the end of six 
months she was barely able to leave her chamber, 
only to find herself suffering with all the more pro- 
minent symptoms of confirmed consumption ; such 
as quick pidae, night and morning cough, night- 
sweats, dubHity, short breath, and falling away. 

A young lady rose from her bed on a November 
night, and leaned her arm on the cold window-sill 
ta listen to a serenade. Next morning she had 
pneumonia, and suffered the horrors of asthma for 
the remainder of a long life. 

Multitudes of women lose health and life every 
year, in one or two ways ; by busying themselves 
in a warm kitchen until weary, and then throwing 
themselves on a bed or sofa, without covering, and 
perhaps in a room without fire ; or by removing 
the outer clothing, and perhaps changing the dress 
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for a moire common one, as soon as they enter the 
hoaae after a walk or a shopping. The rule should 
be invariable to go at once to a warm room and 
keep on all the clothing at least five or ten miniitea 
until the forehead is perfectly dry. In all weathers 
if yoa have to walk and ride on any oceasion, do 
the riding first, for then the walk wiU warm you, 
but if you get heated by walking and then sit still 
in a vehicle, especially if there ia an open window, 
a chill is inevitable. 

A young man who waa recovering from a tedious 
and dangerous diBeasBj in walking from a physi- 
cian's office to take an omnibus, became overheated, 
A young lady sat at the front of the vehicle before 
the open window. He felt the chill air, but did 
not like to ask to have the window closed. Before 
he reached his destination, he was " chilled through 
and through," with the result of an attack of in- 
flammation of the lungs, from the effects of which 
be died. 

" Cheeking Perspiration " means cooling-off too 
Bonn after exercise or work which has made the 
body warmer than natui'al ; this is done most 
easily, if a person thus a little warm, sits in a draft 
at an open window or door, or stands still for oven 
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a miouto or two at the corner of the Htreet, wbere \ 
there is always more or less air stirring. 

■When it is taken into account how many persona I 
have attributed their sickness to having " taken a 
little cold," and how many of the friouds of our ' 
youth have died from this cause, we may well be | 
always on our guard against " cheeking perspira- J 
tion," and should diligently, patiently, and consci- 
entiously teach the lesson to our children, and evBJkm 
read these facts to them once a year. 

BATHS AND BATHING* 

So many persona are in the habit of bathing 
more or less, that in most cases when a physician 
has given his prescription, some inquiry is made 
as to whether the bathing shall be continued. In 
dyspeptics, the blood is said to be poor and cold, as 
■well as impure, making it very easy to take a cold, 
or to renew it, always aggravating the disease ; in- 
creasing the dyspepsia, if the force of the cold falls 
on the stomach, while if it attacks the brain or 
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nervoiiH system, distreaaing pains, if not more 
aerions results, are sure to follow, and to retard the 
core; hence it is thought desirable to make the 
following suggestionB on the general subject, especi- 
ally as it is a continuation of the preceding pages 
on taking colds and cheeking perspiration : 

Long before Priessnitz was born, cold water and 
warm water were known to be valuable agencies in 
the promotion of health and in the cure of disease, 
and so have the medical profession regarded them 
for centuries ; but the use of them has not been put 
forward prominently, because of their dangerous 
character, on account of the ignorance, careless- 
ness, and want of experience in their application 
on the part of the masses. This baa been so 
apparent of late years that the most able hydro- 
pathists, among whom may be named Trail 
and Jackson, have repeatedly taken occasion in 
their respective periodicals to reprehend their indis- 
criminate application, It is for this that so many 
" cold-water cures " in different parts of the coun- 
try have failed to be self-suppoi"ting with all their 
advantages of pure water, mountain air, and mag- 
nificent scenery. Like any other powerful reme- 
dial agent for the cure of disease, even cold water 
must bo used with judgment, as a result of close 
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observation, long practice, and intelligent applioa* J 
tion. 

There can be no uniform rule generally appli-l 
cable for cold batbing, because almost every indiv 
dual must be a rule for himself in view of his age, 
his temperament, his constitution, his habits of life, 
the state of his health, and the character of any 
ailment which he may have. I have seen cold 
water applied to an apparently dying missionary 
on the banks of the distant Mississippi over forty I 
years ago. Intelligence was gone, the teeth set, 
the eyes glazed, the pulse almost imperceptible ; in ' 
fifteen minutes he sat up and conversed intelli- 
gently with the friends around him. 

On the other hand, medical authorities give cases 
where persons not much sick have died in an hoar 
from the application of cold water. Last summer J 
a New York banker went home from Wall Street, 
after a day of unusual excitement, weary, depressed, 
tired, and over-heated. He thought a cool bath 
would refresh him ; he died that night. The 
papers stated that the immediate cause of the 
fatal attack of illness of Vice-President Wilson, 
whom a nation truly mom-ns, was a bath. If a 
man of his age, intelligence, and judgment, erred 
fatally in the matter of taking a bath, it will re- 
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quire a long time for the maeses to be educated ap 
to the point of safe bathing, either cold or hot. 

A gentlemEin at the Astor House took a cold, 
■ffaa advised to take a Tui-kish bath, did bo, return- 
ed to big lodgiagB, wa3 taken ill the same night ; at 
the end of four weeks and at an expense of several 
Ltmdred dollars, it was thought be might be taken 
to a carriage at the door on a litter in order to go 
home. He had gone out of hia bath facing a cold, 
raw north-east mnd, became thoroughly chilled ; 
hence the result. One would suppose that his own 
intelligence, and more notably so, that of the batb- 
keeper'B, ought to have told him better. The in- 
telligent reader may recall instances coming under 
hia own observation of iU-resnlta from both cold 
and warm bathing. 
I It is for reasons like these that educated medical 

men all over the world are not forward in recom- 
mending baths and bathing as a remedy for sicb- 
j neas, except in the comparatively few caaes where 

' a wise application can be certainly calculated upon. 

The subject cannot be discussed in a single abort 
article, hence bare facts only are submitted to the 
consideration of the intelligent reader. 
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A warm bath once a week and a band-air t 
night and morning are of universal application, and 1 
would, if generally used, do less injury and more I 
promote heaUb than daily cold or warm water ] 
bathing, as uow generally understood and prao I 
tised. 

The warm bath above, in fire-timo of year, means I 
a good washing of the whole body once a week with \ 
Boap and warm water, with the aid of the naked 
hand alone, or sponge, in a room measuring si 
degrees of Fahrenlieit, and the water quite as 
warm, or warmer. 

The hand-air bath means rubbing the handa ' 
vigorously all over the surface of the body as far 
as can be reached ; all garments but stockings laid 
aside ; mouth shut, and with such activity as will 
keep off tbe slightest feeling of chilliness ; keep it I 
up five minutes and dress quickly. The effect of ' 
this is to expose the whole surface to the air, to 
ventilate it, to remove from the skin any scales or 
other solid particles which might obstruct its pores, 
leaving it in that soft and slightly oily condition 
which gives the mobility characteristic of the 
liealthy skin of an infant. If all the natural oil of 
tbe ikin is wtished from the body night and morn- 
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ing, It is to that extent left harsh and dry, whieti 
ia precisely the opposite of the healthy akin. 

Anatomists tell na that the skin of the human 
hody ia really a series of scales, aa in the fish. If 
the " eUme " on the fish is removed the acalca 
will not slide over each other as they do, and the 
fish would die, because that ia a secretion designed 
not only to repel water, but to facilitate the motion 
of one scale oyer another. It does not seem an 
unreasonable conclusioD that it woald be as great 
a violence to nature to remove her lubricating 
material from the skin of man as from the scales 
of the fish. The fact ia, patiently rubbing oil into 
the dry skin will cure fever, it will cure a cold on 
the chest of an infant, and other maladies besides. 
Oil is as valuable a remedy to-day as in Old Testa- 
ment times ; it was used externally ; the modem 
teachings of a certain claaa of minds are that it 
should be washed off as soon as it presents itself 
from nature's laboratory ; this cannot be wise, 
safe, or healthful, although to many it may eeem 
" very reasonable." 
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PEEaS OF WATER CURE. 

Even the application of cool or warm water, as a 
remedial means, is not withoat its good and ill 
effects, undoubtedly beneficial when carefully and 
judiciously applied, but, far otherwise if atten- 
ded to by the ignorant, or careless, or negligently by 
those who do not understand it well. Miss B. 
attended a place of amusement and returned home 
about eleven o'clock at night, feeling Bomewhat 
chilly ; the sleep was not refreshing, and in the 
morning there was not observed the joyousness and 
life which was peculiar to her. She had no appe- 
tite for breakfast and during the whole day there 
was a degree of listlesness and quiet, very unusual 
to her, and in such striking contrast with her every 
day life, that a physieian was called, who, within a 
day or two, seeing the symptoms were grave, 
advised a consultation, and another gentleman 
invited to examine the case ; the conclusion was 
that nothing was to be expected from medicine, bul 
if perspiration could be excited, it would relieve thai 
oppression of the internal organs which seemed 
tending to typhoid fever, 'i'be gentleman who was 
called in consultation was considered an esperi- 
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enced, capable physician, and having had consider- 
able practice in what is called the " wet sheet," or 
pack. He had acquired a skill and jadgiuent in its 
application, which usually enabled him to accom- 
plish uniformly valued result?. The patient was 
wrapped in a wet sheet, and in due time a health- 
ful warmth and perspiration were obsurvahle with an 
encouraging relief of all the interior organs ; observ- 
ing which, he left the remainder of the manage- 
ment to inexperienced hands, with the result that 
the favorable symptoms gradually disappeared, to 
be replaced by those which were more grave, and 
the interesting patient died in a day or two, in her 
nineteenth year, notwithstanding all that wealth 
and social position, and devoted friends and loving 
parents could do ; the ebcriabed and admired of all 
who knew her, to be remembered for long years to 
come, for her cheery face, her laughing eyes, her 
joyous mood, and her affectionate ways, and most 
by him whose bride she would soon have been. 

It is very true that man is born to die, and that 
the day comes to all which must be the last on 
earth ; and the history of those who have ever died 
of disease or will ever die of sickness will make the 
fact notable that the heedless hurry in doing or 
omitting some little thing ; failing to take advan- 
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tage of eorae little eir cum stance, aeemingiy so tons, 
but in this case, humanly speaking, aud 
light of our short forecast, the strong presumption 
is that had the physician remained at his post 
and closely observed the indications and needs ot 
the case, the interesting patient would have been 

ALIVE iND WELL 

to-day, for evidently there was recuperative power 
left, there was life enough for living ; the violence 
of the disease had passed, and good nursing only 
was required, because there was such a ready 
answer to the means of perspiration, and as prompt 
a response to the healthful effects, which only 
needed to have been kept up ; a striking illustra- 
tion of the sentiment first advanced, that the water 
cure requires too much intelligence, judgment, 
observation, skill, experience, tact, and wise watch- 
fulness, to be placed in common hands, or to be 
employed by the masses, and hence the numerous 
failures of succesa in the multitude of 

WATER CURES 

which have been set up in all parts of our country, 
not failures on account of their inherent value, but 
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on account of their reckleee and ignorant admiiUB- 
tration, henco 
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in water are not advised as remedial means in dys- 
pepsia, although they appear ao "reasonable, 
and can do no harm if thoy do no good," as is 
claimed for them. One good washing and acrub- 
bing with soap and brush and warm water in a 
room of eevsnty or eighty degteea, once a week, 
bding all that the dyspeptic usually requires in 
cojnecoion with the 

HAND AIR BATHS 

every»night and morning, performed with a will, 
To take another practical look at the case, first 
narrated the dyspeptic may learn a valuable h 
It can not be supposed that a slight chilliness 
could have inaugurated such a series of symptoms, 
fiually ending fatally under any usual circum- 
stances, or in any person of good health ; there 
must have been in this casfl some hidden causes in 
operation whose tendency ivas to weaken the gen- 
eral system, working and working for weeks and 
months, using up the stamina of life, and leaving 
leas power to resist the onset of any disease pro- 
ducing effects. 



INDIGESTION. 

Indigestion is a Latia word, meaning thi 
thing, in a general way, as the Greek term from 
whicli the word dyspepsia is taken. The Greeks 
had an Idea that the digestion wa^s per/oruied with 
difficulty, whereas the Romans thought it was not 
performed at all ; or, at moat, imperfectly, which ia 
more accurate and more philosophical; for really, 
the food ia not healthfully digested, does not make 
. healthy blood, does not impart natural nutriment to 
it ; for it is through the blood that nourishing and 

E renovating particles are carried to every pin-point 
of the bo'dy ; hence, no portion of it is properly 
nom-ished, and all dyspeptics lack strength and 
vigor and elasticity. But when the blood ia not 
made of a healthy material it steadily becomes 
impure and thick and black ; is significantly called 
by the people " bad blood ; " it does not 0ow freely, 
becomes congested, accumulates, " dama up" in the 
veins, distends them ; and as tliis unnatural quality 
of blood ia carried to all parta of the body, it pro- 
duces disquietude, discomfort, and annoyance of 
some kind wherever it goes, and that ia. the reason 
why a dyspeptic \/ill tell you that he " feels bad all 
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over." But the nerves are fed by tliia same blood, 
and, being impure and imperfect, it does not satisfy 
them, it does not feed them, and each one,- like a 
hungry man, complains, is disgusted, and restless 
and weak ; hence dyspeptics are said to be " ner- 
vous;" they are fidgety always, and always com- 
plaining. 

EATING TOO MUCH. 

Dyspeptics generally eat a great deal, yet are 
always hungry, for the instincts are misled thus : 
the blood being imperfect, the system is imperfectly '■ 
nourished, hence imperfectly strengthened, conse- 
quently weak ; and nature, knowing as it were that 
food strengthens, calls for naore food, when it is not 
more food that Is needed, but more nourishment 
The dyspeptic eats enough, in fact too much, but 
the nutriment is not extracted from it, the stomach 
not having the power to act upon the food properly; 
it then very naturally fallows, that when the 
stomach does not have strength enough to digest a 
large amount of food, it might have the power to 
digest a smaller quantity, as a faithful invalid ser- 
vant may not have the power to do a lai'ge amount 
of work, but could perform a smaller quantity. 
And yet, when persons are dyspeptic, instead of 
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eating less, the very common practice is to taki 
bitters and tonics, in the sliapo of wines cnj 
liquors, to whet up the appetite, to promote digea 
tion ; but liquor is not gastric juice, consequently 
cannot facilitate the digestion, and even if ii.1 
increased the ajqietite, it ia directly the reverse of j 
what ought to be done : for the appetite is alread]| 
too great, ia unnaturally vigorous. So do mei 
through ignorance, medicate themselves, aggravate 
their maladies, and are hurried into untimely 
graves. Medicine never did and never can cure 
dyspepsia ; the true remedy is to eat less and less 
at each meal, until no discomfort ia felt afterwards; 
continue this for a short time, and then gradually 
increase the amount eaten, as a convalescent gradu- 
ally increases exercise or labor, in proportion to the 
gradually increasing strength; but as often as dis- 
comfort follows after eating^ — that is, any feeling or 
sensation which attracts the attention unpleasantly 
— diminish the food to the requisite amount, h.s 
before stated. This is the true key to the allevia- 
tion and cure of our national disease, dyspepsia. 

EATING TOO OFTliN. 

While eating too much causes one case <^ dys- 
pepsia, eating too often causes a hundred, if not ten 
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thouaajid; some of the Indian trappers in the 
Rjcky Mountaiaa rise early, hunt all day for their 
game, come to camp at night, eat six or seven 
pounds of meat, lie down to sleep, and live a hun- 
dred years. Aq old beau in the Federal city, in 
Henry Clay's time, attended every party to which 
he was invited ; but if, at any time, he was unex- 
pectedly called after his regular meal, ho would go, 
help himself bountifully, but would not eat any- 
thing next day, so as to average only one meat in 
twenty-four hours; he lived beyond fom-score, a 
lively, joyous " old boy," Greenland is not depop- 
ulated, yet the Esquimaux eat once a day, or week, 
or more, five, ten, and even twenty pounds of pro- 
visions at a single meal ; and sometimes when they 
have strength to eat no longer, some one puts the 
food in their mouths for tbem. One man is reported 
to have gone to sleep with part of a sausage hang- 
ing out of his mouth. 

This is a matter of habit and custom. Steady 
workers should eat three times a day. Some have 
lived to old age, eating but twice a day, others only 
once; in this latter case eating becomes a disgust- 
ing gluttony. 

Until fifty it is better to eat thrice a day, noth- , 
ing whatever between. If worliers eat but twice a 



day, the systoi 
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DTSP2PBU. 

I 80 ravenous for food tliat it i 
very apt to be over- pressed and to fall into disease J 
Aftur tifty, sedentary persons may do very well 1 
with two meals a day. It is very certain that 1 
many persons have been cured of the ordinary forma | 
^of dyspepsia by taking but two meals and rigidly i 
avoiding anything between. The advantage of I 
this is that the stomach has abundant time to rest I 
and to accumulate a large amount of gastric juice, .j 
and if little or nothing is drank to dilate it and 1 
thus destroy its strength, the food is dissolved ] 
rapidly, provided the person eats very slowly and i 
eltewa everything well ; with these precautions the 
stomach is not over-filled and the appetite ia 
gratified without having eaten too much. Some who 
have become very much weakened by having had 
in^gestion for a long time, or from other causes, 
.cannot wait four or five or six hours, for the stom- 
ach gets BO weak in that time that it loses tho 
power to digest anything. In these cases such 
food should be tflken as can be digested in a short 
time. If tbos^ii^ticles are eaten which are known 
to be digested fully in two hoifrs then another meal 
may be taken in three hoiu-s and so on. This 
should be continued until the patient becomes 
strong enough to walk a mile oi two, when it may 
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be advantageous to eat less often until two or three 
meals in twenty-four hours will be advisable. But 
in almost all cases where the person eats but two 
or three times a clay, very great advantages will 
be derived from eating grapes, half a pound and up 
to a pound, before each meal, in such a way that 
the eating is finished half an hour before the 
meal, and, if it is at all practicable, they should be 
eaten, a grape at a time, while a person is walking 
in the open air in a good frame of mind, and if it 
amounts to the agreeable and even pleasurable, it 
will he very much better and will certainly speed 
the restoration to the natural condition of things 
and to good health. And the reader must see, 
that if no medicine ie given, every littla thing 
should be taken advantage of, as 

UANY BILLS MAHB A BIVEB, 

In all cases of eating grapes the akin should be 
ejected. If the bowels are loose tb? skin should be 
chewed well so as to get out of i^ftie fluid sub- 
stance which it contains, which ia'lfecidedly con- 
stringing as it is known to have astringent 
powers. If the person is confined, does not 
have one action of the bowels, full and free, in 
every twenty-four honrs, the seeds should be 
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Bwallowed, ae they have the mechanical effect tol 
Btimulate the nmcoiie enrfacea by their friction tol 
pour out au extra amount of fluid, as the eye docft I 
when touched ; this fluid dissolves the hardened eon- j 
tents, acting as an injection, and is thus a more'l 
natural means. 

The pulp of the grapes is nutritious and has a | 
sub-acid which is helieyed hy European physicianB I 
to have a stimulating action on the liver ; hence, in. 
some oases, four or five or more pounds of grapes 
are requii-ed to be eaten every day in the open air, 
and very little other food ; oatmeal porridge, wheat- 
en grits, stirabout, or other forma of coarse cereal 
food being taken half an hour after the grapes, 

If a person is really anxious to get rid of his dys- 
pepsia in the shortest time possible, and wishes to 
encourage himself in the belief of speedy restora- 
tion, it would be well to adopt the full plnu on the 
instant, beginning with the very next meat — thus ; 
take half a pound of grapes in the open air, to be 
finished half an hour before meal-time, eat nothing 
at the meal, but as much of the porridge, grits, or 
stirabout (mueh) as may be pleasurably taken, but 
to be diminished if discomfort is experienced after- 
wards. A httle fresh lean meat may be added. 
Many persons are very anxious to take milk with 
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the articlee above named under the impresBion that 
it ia "very healthy;" it certainly is for infants and 
pigs, and poppies, and lambs, and rabbits, and 
mice, and such like; and for them it is intended, 
bat not for long, in any case, because nature dries 
up the fountain. Hard-working persons, farmers 
and the like, may take sweet milk at their meals 
with impunity, for years together, but they are 
healthy in spite of it ; not on account of it. Per- 
sons of an 

INQUIRINa TUBS OF MIND, 

whose lives are sedentary, may make the experi- 
ment for themselves and drink largely of luscious, 
fresh sweet milk, at each of the three daily meaU 
for a week, and note for themselves. Not many 
will care to repeat the experiment. 

The articles named may be made very palatable 
by sprinkling on them a little salt, at one time, 
sugar at another, or use butter or eyrupa alter- 
nately. If the dyspeytic is really hungry as he ought 
to be before he eats anything, he will be glad to 
get any of the articles named, and it is not at all 
likely that they will disagree with the stomach of 
any hungry person. And although the patient may 
not " feel like " eating porridge or cracked wheat. 



and may have no inclmation to do so, he is adviaed J 
to wait until be does feel as if they would 

TA8TB GOOD. 

The dyspeptic abould have force of character, ] 
determinatioi!, and self-denial ; the proper exercise 
of these will add to the certainty and rapidity of 
his recovery. If the grapes or other fi-uita are ' 
thus taken before each of the three daily meals, it 
will be eating but thrice a day, which is not too 
often, although many will do better to eat but twice* 

THE PRISON OUHB. 

In any ordinary case, dyspepsia can be uniformly 
cured by a proper attention to two of the points 
above named — regulating the eatiog, steady em- 
ployment in the open air for six or eight hours or 
more between sunrise and sunset. It ia certainly 
corroborative of the truth of this etatoment that 
persons sent to penal institutions, which are sye- 
tetnatically and properly conducted, always get 
well of dyspepsia, if they have it, because they eat 
regularly of plain nourishing food at regular times, 
and at no others, and are kept steadily at work, ia 
moderate labor, and that, too, under all the depres- 
eing circumstances connected with their condition, 
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they eat plentifully but not often; not "tit-bita,"* ] 
not the wing of a "sucking dove," but plain, nutri- J 
tionsfood; no bittera, no tonics, no liquor. Thia 
most suggeetiva 

CONSUMPTION. 

Standard medical writers are agreed that tlifl ] 
largest nuinber of dyspeptics and consumptives, i 
especially among ■women, are made in the teens of 
girlhood. Dyspepsia naturally leads to consump- 
tion, because being impeifectly nourished, the 
unfortunate grow thin, their blood is poor, their 
circulation languid ; hence they are chilly, take 
cold easily ; in fact, " the least thing in the world " 
gives them a cold, which is more and more easily 
renewed, until before one cold gets well they take 
another, and the cold is continued ; and that is the 
seed of consumption, to sprout up and spread and 
grow, like some baneful weed, to eat out all life's 
substance, and the hectic and the gi-ave close the 
sad history. Thus, there is scarcely a family of any 
size which cannot point to some dyspeptic or con- 
sumptive daughter brought about thus : Girls are 
around the house all the time ; as they are growing, 
the appetite is vigorous, they are always ready to 
eat^ and as they are passing about through 
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kitclien, pantry, or hall, the eye is pretty sure to 
fall on something "good," which they are very 
eure to take — an apple, an orange, cake, cookie, or ' 
pie, thus deranging the process of digestion by , 
keeping the stomach always at work, giving it no i 
rest, causing it finally to give out from over-work. ' 
But while this is going on, the parents wake up to 
the fact that their daughtei' has no appetite for 
breakfast. She may sit down to the table, but it 
is only to nibble and to sip. The mother pats 
away her breakfast for her to be eaten later ; or, if 
she is going to school, an appetizing bit. of cake or 
pie is added, clogging the stomach and making it 
impossible to be healthily hungry at the regular 
dinner-time. Then dinner is set aside, and, being 
eaten too late in the day, the sleep is dreamy, and 
the morning comes with an unrested body and a 
weary brain, incapable of applying itself to the 
studies for the day. There is no alaerity in the 
comprehension, the very effort to study ia painful, 
and she finds it a fruitless task. Then she I>ecomea 
uneasy and anxious about the marks and "fail- 
ures " in the lensons; this takes away all appetite 
for food ; she leaves home for school weak, worried, 
and depressed. And this it 
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"school-life" 
to many, too maDy, of our daughters, who Eire thus 
trained to a tedious invalidism, or to an over-early 
grave, instead of a long and uaeful and enjoyable 
career. 

children's eating. 

No child, no one, man or woman, is well who 
comes to the breakfast table without an appetite. 
If this happens only occasionally, it is ground for 
diai^uietude, and if habitual for young girls, it is 
cause for alarm, because it is very sure to be fol- 
lowed with cold feet, headache, chilliness, the fore- 
runners of troublesome ailments always, and some- 
times of incurable disease. There can be but little 
doubt that the dyspeptics of tlie nation would be 
diminished one-half in a few years if children were 
not sent to school until seven years of age, and 
were not allowed to eat anything between the 
three regular meals of the day, except an apple or 
an orange. The subject merits the thoughtful con- 
sideration of every conscieutious parent. Motherj?, 
especially, are under great responsibilities in this 
connection. 
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When the Btomiich becomes dyspeptic, < 
transmuted to other parts of the aystem in two / 
Srays. Fii-at, through the blood ; second by Bym- 
)athy, nervous connection ; or no good blood is 
made by the dyspeptic ; because the food being 
imperfectly digested, cannot afford that healthful 
nutriment to the nerves which feed on it, and 
which they require; and, as a result, they complain, 
become debilitated from want of nourishment, then 
MjUows irritability and a variety of diseased mani- 
festations or symptoms, dependent upon the part 
■affected, and the age, sex, constitution, and tem- 
rperament of the patient. 

The hlood being imperfect, becomes poor, ani I 
does not contain the nutriment necessary to sustai 
the structure of the muscles and bones and sinewia 
of the body ; hence, dyspeptics are always defieientj 
in strength. This deficiency is not confined toj 
voluntary motion, to ability to labor, it extends tffl 
_ every function of the system, to all its manufac- 
[tories; they are not carried on with healthful 
I vigor ; their products are neither perfect nor pure; . 
I and do not accomplish the designs intended ; heno^ 
(80) 
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the whole machinery of the body is out of order, 
and to Buoh an extent, sometimes, that there is I 
neither the disposition nor strength to work ; effort ' 
i8 painful, it is a labor to think; study ia impoaai- 
ble ; and, under a sense of prostration of tho 
whole body, tlie patient somotimea feels as if he 
were ■ 

QOINQ TO DIE. I 

The blood ia not only imperfect and poor, it ia 
impure ; and just in proportion as that is the caso, 
it is thick ; it does not flow through the blood ves- 
sela aa freely aa it ought to do ; the propulsive ' 
power of the heart may send it along the larger 
arteries ; but it does not reach their extremities 
in necessary amounts, hence the skin is dry, and 
rough, and cold ; and the dyspeptic complains of 
being chilly if exposed to the slightest wind, and 
cannot go out of doors without 

MUFFLING DP, | 

when the healthy feel that the weather ia balmy I 
and delightful. Under these conditions, the 6 
peptic finds that 

"the LEiHT TSINO IN THE WOELD," 

girw him a cold ; tho causes being so slight some- 
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times, that it is almost impoasible for him to fintl ^ 
out how he did take cold ; biit it has been taken, 
and the result is, that the stomach being the 
weaker part, feels the effect of it most. SometimeB 
the whole force of the odd falls on that organ ; iu-- 
creasing its debility and making it more and mora 1 
enable to perform its functions ; with the result of 
aggravating every symptom. In the course of time 
the patient learns that the slightest out door expo- ■ 
sure gives him a cold and gradually growing mora ] 
and more nervous in the fear of this, all his pre- 
cautions are in that direction ; and, being under 
the impression that going out of doors gives him a 
cold, he goes out less and less, is more easily deter- 
ed by wind and weather ; and, allowing bo many 
things to keep him from 

TiKINQ A WALK, 

he is, before he knows it, confined to his house. 
with the result, that his circulation becomes more 
feeble, his digestion more imperfect, his blood 
poorer and colder, requiring him to wear more cloth- 
ing in the house, to keep up larger fires, and to 
sleep in warmer rooms ; all ending in making him 
a confinned invalid. 

In all this, nothing has been said about pain ; 
atout actual suffering ; but this comes on apace ; 
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for if the blood doea not force itaelf along the extre- 
mities of the arteries with all the pumping power 
of the heart, much lesa will it travel along the veins, 
to find its way back to the lungs for purification 
and a new life ; hence, it stagnates in the smaller 
branches of the veins; becomes impacted,plugged 
up, 

CONGESTED, 

distending their sides ; pushing, swelling in every 
direction; filling up; making some dyspeptiea ap- 
pear as fat as a 

BUTTER BiLL, 

But it is mere puff and water; there is no strength, 
no endurance, no stamina. In others however, 
there is a very different result. This disteuEion of 
the blood vessels causes them to press against 
other parts, crowds them ; and when this pressure 
cornea against a nerve, it cries out, and 

TnAT IS PAIN ; THAT IS NEUHALGTA, 

All are familiar with how a slight touch on the nerve 
of a tooth will cause a person to start or shiver or 
Bi^uirm. These pressures of distended veins on the 
nerves, are most decided in those parts of the sys- 
tem which are weakest, or which have been injured 
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previouBly ; hence it is, that pereons sometimBt 
find themselves ailing in b, part which had Buffer- 
ed violence, fiye, ten, or twenty years before ; and 
which they thought was entirely well. Sometimes 
thiB returning of an old pain, is the only " symp- 
tom " that a dyspeptic has ; he has no suspicion 
that he has dyspepsia ; as no wrong feehng had 
heen noticed aboat the stomach. Any one having 
this experience, should at once consider himself 
falling into dyspepsia ; should promptly adopt 
means proposed for a contirmed dyspeptic, and 
sist in their employment imtil 



" THE OLD PAIN 



has completely disappeared, and continue it 
some time longer, in proportion to the duration 
the efforts required for removal. This revival of 
the old pain will probably be a kind of thermo- 
meter, or friendly monitor, to the patient for the 
remainder of his hfe, and his wisdom will be to 
put himself on the treatment, Ihe very first day he 
notices even slight 
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of coming things in the part affected; and 
result will be, that such a person will live longotj 
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tlir.n he would otherwise have done; being compelled 
to carefulness and temperance. 

"In otlter parte of the system, this congested blood 
in the Teins, in consequence of its impurity and 
increased thickness, aa a result of indigestion, 
brings about other results, according to the organ 
which most feels the effects, in conBetjuenee of its 
having been injured in some way or some time in 
the past. 



person is one whose " liver is out of order," more 
or less often ; showing that by inheritance or tem- 
perament or condition or accident, it has not that 
healthful Tigor, necessary to the proper perform- 
ance of its work, which is twofold. All the blood 
sent to the different and distant parts of the body 
through the arteries for purposes of imparting 
nourishment and warmth and strength and life, ia 
returned through the veins deprived of all these, 
and, instead, loaded with the impurities and wastes 
of the system ; in paBsiug through the liver, these 
impurities are separated by it, and the product of 
that separation is called 



If the liver does not perfoi-m its part, does not do 
its work, these impurities remain in the blood ; and 
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if that continnes, there is so much bile in the blo< 
that it becomes the color of bile, and that dieeolor-^ 
ed blood, being sent to tlie surface tinges it i 
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low, sometimes, in exceeaive cases, 



I YELLOW AB A PU5IPKIN, 



and is called mere bilionsnesB, or jaundice, 
yellow fever, according to season and degree. In 
slight cases, the yellowness is only observed in the 
whites of the eyes. It is not meant to say that 
yellow fever is caused by dyspepsia, for it nevtt 
proceeds to that extent; rarely, if ever, to the 
extent of causing jaundice, but merely to throw 
out the ideas and the fact that yellow fever &ni 
jaundice are the effects of 



A TORPID LIVEB, 



when that torpidity is carried to a great extent j 
thattorpidity being caused sometimes by dyspepsia, 
but in a comparatively slight degree. The second 
office of the liver is to convey the bile, after it has 
been separated from the blood, into the gall bladder ; 
but sometimes it stays there, and forms into hard 
lumps, having been transformed by chemical pro- 
Odss, and we call them 
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GALL STONEB, 



which, in their passage out of the gall b]aaaer,thi* 
passage heing very small,' called the gall duet, 
cauBes one of the most tortaring pains that human 
nature can endure ; often exciting inflamma- 
tion, which leads to a dreadful death, and which 
death a dyspeptic condition of the system can bring 
about. 

At other times, the l)ilc, by heing detained in the 
gall bladder, becomes inspissated, hardened, but 
not chemically changed ; the writer saw four little 
balls of hardened bile taken from the gall bladder 
of a lady; they were round, hollow, of feathery 
lightness, and of the size of a black cherry; these 
lodged against the entrance of the gall duct, and 
prevented the passage of the bile out of it. This 
lady became jaundice and died of cancer of the 
liver, an utterly incurable disease, and which dys- 
pepsia is capable of causing, when its effects fall 
upon the liver. 

But the bile may be detained in the gall bladder 
without turning into stone, or into feathery balls, 
merely remaining there in it? natui-al state, but in 
larger quantities than is normal. In a healthy 
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condition of the system, thia bile is passed into thft.] 
intestine canal, drop by drop, after meals especiaUyJ 
at a point juat below where the contents of thi 
stomach pass into the same receptacle, and is a, 
Li'autiful representation of the wise economies of 
nature ; for this bjlo is the refuse of the body, and 
must be pa^ed out of it, or there can be no health; 
on its entering the alimentary canal, it passes down- 
wards, carrying with it the contents of the intes- 
tines, by its chemical effect upon them; these 
effects do not cease until these contents, which are 
the refuse of food, are passed out of the body, 
this, in a natural, healthful state, takes place once in 
twenty-four hours ; if it does not take place, the 
result is 

CONSTIPATION. 

Thus, the refase, worthless bile is made, in its pas- 
sage out of the body, to pay tribute to its well 
being, in causing daily defecations, without which 
there can be no real good health for one week 
together ; hence, dyspepsia may cause costiveness, 
which the grapes, and fruits, and oatmeal porridge, 
and wheaten grits, are intended to obviate ; but 
that particular diet has other, quite as important, 
objects to accomplish. 
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Thus it 13 seen that dyspepsia causes biliouanesa, 
laying the patient liable to attacks of bilioua 
dian'hceas and bilious colic, or cramp colic, so vio- 
lent Bometinies as to be almost uneodurable, threat- 
ening speedy death. To use opiates in such attacks 
is bad practice ; it makes the patient insensible to 
pain, bnt the causes of the pain are still in opera- 
tion, and valuable time is lost. Instead of opium, 
or morphine. Or laudanum, or paregoric, an efficient 
injection of tepid water should be employed, or 
fomentations of flannels, dipped in boiling water, 
wiping out, and laid over the pit of the stomach, 
renewed every three minutes, until eutire relief is 
experienced ; sometimes getting into a warm bath 
is efficient, nothing out of the water except the 
head ; the water at first slioidd be eighty degrees, 
and made warmer and warmer until relief is expe- 
rienced. 

The effects of these congestions, excited, or more 
immediately brought about by little colds, some- 
times fall on other parts of the system, causing 
head-aches, diarrhteas, and nausea, and enormous 
accumulations of wind on the stomach, which may 
be relieved by a large draught of brandy or a table- 
spoonful or more of pulverized charcoal swallowed 
in half a glass of water, each atom of charcoal 
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absoi'biog very nearly twenty times its bulk 
wind 

At other times, the dyspepsia is mauifested 
aabearable burqiogs in the feet, fluebes in the fa 
or fiery aensations along the spine, or intolerable 
neuralgiaa, which, in passing, it may be well to say, 
are promptly rtlWered by hot baths or hi 
fomentations to the ailing spot. 

The reader must bear in mind two things : £rst)^ 
that what is the ordinary symptom of dyspepsia 
to him, whether a load at the pit of the stomach, 
or rawness in the throat, or fieiy sensation along 
the breast bone, extending from the stomach to the 
throat, may sometimes disappear, and he may im- 
agine that he has got rid of his old enemy, but at 
the same time, or soon after, he may notice a new 
ailment springing up in some other part of the 
body. This shows that the dyspepsia, instead of 
being cured, has only heen transferred to another 
locality, this transfer taking place by the operation 
of natural causes, or by the use of means of enre 
which have injured that part, when the last thing 
taken is regarded as the cure of the dyspepsia, and 
the person heralds the news to all who are willing 
to listen to him, and recommends the remedy with 
the most constant pertinacity; being pretty sure to 
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add that it will do no harm, if it does no good ; 
enumerating the cases in which it was successful 
in consequence of hia advice having been followed. 
The willing and credulous patient tates the pre- 
scription only to find that however much good it 
may have done to others, it was of no possible 
benefit to him, and this is the origin of an innu- 
merable multitude of much 

VAUNTED OTJEES. 

When symptoms of dyspepsia change in this way ' 
to other localities, to a pain in the face, or a rheu- 
matism in the joints, or a lameness in the muscles 
there is a very natural impression that if some- 
thing is done at the ailing spot, it can be cured ; 
but the result is that while many things alleviate 
the suffering, nothing cures, nothing eradicates, 
it constantly returns, the reason is, the seat of the 
disease, the real cause, is in the stomach, a foot or 
two or more away — in short, that it is the dyspep- 
sia misleading, making a false alarm, in all such 
cases. The dyspepsia must be attacked, and the 
remedies must be addressed to the stomach, and 
they must be such as will be adapted to strength- 
ening it, and enable it better to digest the food, first 
\>7 giving it rest, and then by giving it work which 
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ia easy of performance, as it is believed tbe moAti 
of living already marked out will accomplish in a 
great number of cases. 

The thoughtful reader will see in these Btate- 
menta how the young physician or one of limit- 
ed practice, is sometimes at a perfect loss, lintlfl 
himself in an impenetrable fog. He applies a 
remedy to a certain spot, or to meet a certain symp- 
tom, it has acted 



in a dozon or more cases, exactly like it to all ap- 
pearance hut in this it does not act "like a charm " or 
like anything else, in fact it does not act at all, does 
no more good than would a handful of ashes on the 
part. Hence the importance, in consulting a phy- 
sician for any symptom of long standing, as the 
whole history of the patient should be minutely in- 
quired into and plainly spread out ; for lack of this, 
failures in curing what are called simple ailments, 
are constantly occurring; the remedies were not 
addressed to the proper point. 

Then comes a practical deduction of an impor- 
tance, literally incalculable, if a dyspeptic finds that 
his stomach ceases to incommode him, that the 
familiar ailment ttiere has disappeared, and that 
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CONSEQUEKCES OF DYSPEPSIA. 

Bymptom appears in other parts of the body, 
should perBist in directing his remedies to the 
etomach, fortheseatof the disease is there still, and 
if those efforta are such as have been already 
adWsed, he will generally be able at the end of 
forty-eight hours to note favorable results ; if soj 
persist in the treatment, if not, send for a shilfnl' 
physician and waste no time in self -medication — in 
blind, blnodering, hap-hazard attempts at the em- 
ployment of means which are as little understood 
as the object sought to be accompliehod. 

No man of intelligence would attempt to mend nax 
old shoe or repair his own watch, if a competent 
workman was at hand to do it ; but to attempt to 
put in order the disarranged and wonderfully com- 
plicatfcd machinery of the system when impaired by 
disease, is the perfection of unwisdom, and yet, un- 
oomited lives are sacrificed in this way, every year; 
a dollar savud to 

PDBCHABE DEATH. 
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THE PniLOSOPHT OF DYSPEPSIA. 

When a dyspeptic purchases a book which treats 
of its cure, he wants to come at the point at once, 
see what the treatment is, study it, and then en- 
deavour to carry it out. After that, he begins to 
feel a desire of knowing more about the nature of 
the malady, its causes, its actions, its effects on the 
system, and the how and the why of a great many 
things connected with the stomach and eating. 
The knowledge of these ia not essential to the cure, 
but with an intelligent and observing mind, the 
understanding of these things makes it more easy 
to carry out the treatment than if it were in the ' 
shape of a blind, unexplained direction; hence it 
was thought better to propose the method of cure 
in all ordinary cases first, and then explain the 
reasons for that method in preference to all others, 
fortified by observed facts, which cannot be dis- 
puted. 

It has not been thought profitable to enter into 
minute philosophical disquisitions and nice distinc- 
tions about the meaning of words and phrases, but 
to speak of dyspepsia in the broad sense as it mani- 
fests itself among the people inordinary cases ; for, 
( 94 ) 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF DYSPEPSIA, 

after all, tUe mode of treatment which will cure 
any one curable case will cure another ; and it is 
considered very safe to say, and a very moderate 
claim, that the dietic plan proposed will very cer- 
tainly cure four cases out of five. 

If one or more ve^etablea or other articles of food 
are boiled aufSciently in some water they are 
resolved into a pulpy, homogeneous substance of a 
more or less liquid or flowing character. The 
Greeks observed that after food had been taken 
into a healthy stomach, whether of animal or man, 
it became more or less of a thick fluid in the course 
of a few hours, and pretty much of the same color 
and consistency whatever may have been the sub- 
stanoe eaten ; hence they considered that the pro- 
cess by which nature converted food into a form 
from which nourishment wae derived was allied to 
that of hoiliag ; hence they applied to it a word 
which meant boiling in their language, expressed 
in English letters by the term pipto. 

They further observed that; if persona ate too 
much or ate substances which were not easily 
changed to the proper condition, more or less 
bodily discomfort was experieucad ; they then ap- 
pHed another word to express the idea of difficulty 
or painful conversion of food spoiled diis, making 
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one word duspipto, and, for beauty of sound, it Traa 
formed into the familiar appelation djBpepaia, 

The Bomans at a later date, seeniingly not will- 
ing to commit themselves to the idea that food in 
the atomach underwent any specified process in 
order to fit it for meeting the wants of the system, 
knowing that if that procesB was not carried on 
properly, it would not fulfil the purposes of nature, 
and wishing to have a word which would express 
that idea, without committing themselves to its 

^ manner, used the word 
I tNDIGEaTIO ; 

made up of in, meaning witbout, and d'lgrstio, 
meaning preparation ; both together giving the full 
idea of without preparation, or not properly pre- 
pared ; and, by adding the letter n, we have the 
world-wide famUiar name " Indigestion," which 
is now getting to be more commonly employed than 
" dyspepsia." 

Many years ago a Canadian soldier named Alexis 
St. Martin received a gun-shot wound in the side, 
which, on healing, left an opening which allowed 
any one to see what was going on in the stomach at 
anytime. This was considered by Dr. WilliamBeau- 
mont a rare opportunity for making some scientific 
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obseivations and experimentB in connection with bo 
importanta subject as that of the digestion of food. 
These observationa were patiently and faithfully 
made in the progress of many mouthe, and their 
subsequent publication excited an intense interest 
among scientific men all over the world, as being of 
great approximative value, and the book has been 
considered a standard work of authoritative refer* 
ence ever since, and has been made the foundation 
of many works on human physiology in general, 
and of digestion and dyspepsia in particular. 

It is proposed to make use of some of the facta 
published by Dr. Beaumont, with a view of con- 
vincing the reader of the demonstrable character 
of the deductions drawn trom these facts, as an 
aid to him in carrying the principle of action into 
practical life ; for it is very much easier, and a 
great deal more satisfactory, to follow the pre- 
scription of a physician when the judgment is con- 
vinced that they are founded on truth, than merely 
in a blind confidence of the statements of a medi- 
cal adviser. 

Dr. Beaumont saw that when the food was cat 
op in small pieces before it was eaten, it was dis- 
Bolved, digested, sooner ajid more easily, as well as 
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more perft'ctly, than when it vas swallowed iaJ 
large pieces. 

He also observed that, if the pieces were veryj 
large, it required so long a time for them to he die- 
solved that, before the completion of the procesa, I 
they began to rot, to decompose, to become sour, 
and the patient complained of a burning or scald- 
ing sensation in the throat at the little hoUow at 
the top of the breast bone and bottom of the neck 
in front. Sometimes this aensation extended from 
the stomach in a straight line upwards to the 
throat, this is 

ACIDITI OP STOMACH, 

one of the most common, as well as annoying 
symptoms of dyspepsia. And now that the intelli- 
gent and refined reader knows that the sensationB 
named arise from food rotting in the stomach, aa 
a result of the indelicacy of bolting, swallowing 
large chmibs of food at his meals, it is not at all 
likely that he will do such a thing again as willing- 
ly; to leave carrion in his stomach, his whole nature 
revolts against it. 

Beaumont also observed that if St. Martin ate 
rapidly, as he was very apt to do when he was 
hmigry, or ate a great deal too much, the inv 
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able result waa the rotting process of the whole 
mass, caufling acidity, the formation of large 
quantities of wind, passing up and down ; or, if it 
did not thus escape, its accumulation in the in- 
testines and stomach caused at times an insupport- 
able sense of oppression, difficulty of breathing, 
or intense pain, which, in infants, is called 



or by a still more familiar name. It is very clear 
that any reader with even a small amount of delicacy 
and refinement will have such a sense of disgust and 
abborence of a deliberate and voluntary act, which 
fills his stomach with rotting food, that he will be 
at pains for the remainder of his life to cut it up 
fine, and eat it slowly. These two things are es- 
sential to the cure of any dyspeptic, making it 
literally true that one of the best remedies for dys 
pepsia is 

A BHAKP OABE KNIFE 

because it divides the meat perfectly, its sinews 
and tendons, what a cook calls strings; and for 
the want of the complete division of which, persons 
before now have often been 

CHOKED TO DEATH. 

Ferbana the reader may remember that more 
than once in his life, he was swallowing a, ■m.Q'ayri.- 
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ful at the table, and it seemed to be held from 
going down by some communication with what was 
in the forward part of the mouth, and was only re- 
lieved from choking by another desperate attempt 
at swallowing, which fortunately carried both parts 
of the mouthful downwards, leaving him in a con- 
siderable perturbation of mind. If be had bad a 
sharp knife such an nnpleasaut occurrence could 
not have taken place. 

It is a, national trait with the English, who aid 
great lovers of roast beef and mutton, to have 
sharp dinner knives ; it ia universal, a custom 
found in practical wisdom. 

A judicious and conscientious parent 'will be at 
paina to explain this matter to the children, to 
their Hfe-long advantage ; and it may be done in 
80 impressive a manner, and so easily, that it will 
be almost a crime not to do it. 

Have two glasses, or " tumblers," each half full 
of water, take two pieces of ice, each as large as 
the egg of a goose, or of equal weight ; cut one of 
those pieces into bits aa small as plum stones ; put 
them into one glass, and the one piece in the other ; 
stir them with spoons ; all the time with watch in 
hand, and notice how much sooner the small pieces 
are entirely melted, than the one large piece ; and 
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that is tlie reason why it is better to have abarp 
knives at the table, and to Gut up the food in Bmall 
pieoeB. 

It may be made more impressive beoauae of the 
curious interest connected with the subject, to state 
that Beaumont observed, as the food entered the 
atomaeh, it was given a churning or circling motion. 
It went round and round the stomach, touching 
its aides, and, aa it did ao, a Quid aubstance seem- 
ed to come out of little reservoirs or vessels scat- 
tered about the inner surface of the stomach, and 
this liquid enveloped each particle of food, as did 
the water in the glass where were the small pieces 
of ice, and, by an eating or melting or otherwise 
diaaolving process, the bits of food became amaller 
and smaller until tiiey disappeared altogether, and 
the whole was converted into a fluid, just as the 
whole maas in the tumbler became water, eventn- 
ally. This stomach fluid is called by physicians 

THE QABTEIO JUICB, 

the first word being a Greek term meaning " stom- 
ach." The whole observation showed that the 
food waa not dissolved as ia a lump of sugar in a 
cup of tea, by the water sinking into it, and caus- 
ing it to fall apai-t, but causing a diasolution by 



layers, from withont inwards, just as a piece ol 
candy in the mouth becomes smaller and smaller. 
Another observation was, that if the food was cut 
up very fine as in mince meat, it was dissolved 
almost as soon as if it were chewed very slowly and 
for a long time. Prom this we derive the practical 
fact, that persons who have not <h 

GOOB TEETH 

should make up for it by having very sharp table 
knives, and taking time and pains to cut up every 
particle of food in pieces as small as a pea. 

Beaumoot observed further that when 8t, Martin 
was very hungry, and he looked into the stomach, 
the vessels along its sides were so full of gastric 
juice that they " stood out " as the veins do on a 
man's forehead sometimes, when greatly excited, 
or after he has been in a stooping position with his 
head downwards for some minutes. But when St. 
Martin was not hungry these vessels were scarcely 
visible. Putting these two things together, with a 
third observation, that the more gastric juice there 
was the sooner the food was dissolved, the practi- 
cal conclusion is irresistible, that it is no use for a 
man to 
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EAT WHEN HE 19 NOT HTTKariT, 

because there is no gastric juiee in the stomach to 
dissolve the food, and it can only remain there to 
ferment and rot, a disgusting mass, pouring furth 
noisome odors. This is the reason why some 
people have such 

BAD BKEiTH. 

A dead dog rotting in the sim sends out the 
sickening gases in every direction ; rotting meat in 
the stomach of a glutton does the same thing, 
hence it is that you can smell some people & mile 
off— more or less. This festering, rotting masH of 
food in the stomach cannot escape, it remains 
there for hours, a whole day sometimes. This is 
what is meant hy 

" TASTING FOOD " 

a long time after it has heen eaten, indicating that 
it has not been digested ; if it had we would have 
" heard no more of it " since the moment of 
swallowing it. So when food is " tasted " after it 
has been eaten it means that the person has taken 
too much, or the quality was not adapted to the 
then conditions of the stomach — has not 



AOREKD WITH IT, 

But anothet result follows having indigested food 
in the Btomach : being confined there its gases and 
more liquid particles are absorbed into the system, 
that is make their way into the blood, corrupt it, 
poison it, and render it nnfit for natural purposes. 
But the nerves feed on the blood, and blood and 
nerves are at every pin point of the human body ; 
when, therefore, they find that their food is not" 
natural, is not good, they complain; that is an< 
mtoral sensations are produced — these we coll 

" SYMPTOMS," 

and if any person will take the trouble to listen to I 
the interminable narrations of an unfortunate dys- 
peptic, and make a note of them, he will soon find 
that there is scarcely a spot in the whole human 
body, from 



which is not the seat of aomo symptom or other— 
of some ache or pain, ot hurting. 



DIGEBTIBILITY OF POOD. 

Dr. Beaumont spent a. great deal of labour in 
iiacertaming what time was required for the diges- 
tion of various kinds of food. Cole-slaw, boiled 
rice, boiled pig's feet soused, tripe soused and boUed, 
required one hour for complete dissolution in the 
gastric juice ; when it waa then ready to be passed 
out of the stomach and forwarded to other parts of 
the system, to yield nourishment and invigorating 
powers. "Whipped eggs, raw ; salmon trout, boiled 
or fried ; bai'ley soup ; sweet mellow, raw apples, 
and venison steak required an hour and a half; 
wild game, two hours and a quarter ; roasted beef 
and mutton three hours, and roast pork, beef suet 
and tendon over five hours. Fresh meats broiled , 
were more easily digested than roasted ; and fresh 
meats were more easily digested than vegetables ; 
hence the general rule for dyspeptics should be to 
select such articles of food as are soonest and most 
easily digested, provided no discomfort follows, and 
the system is strengthened. 

Whatever kind of food seems to strengthen a 
dyspeptic, and can be eaten without any ill-feelings 
afterwards, that is the kind for such a person, i 
( 105 1 
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regardless of the time it reijuirea for digesiioo, 
acoording to the 

The experiments on St. Martin showed the tii 
required for digesting food by an ordinary healthy 
person, but these are modified in case of the sick 
and feeble, and as some persons relish one kind of 
food and some another, and, as what is eaten with 
a relish, is more likely to be digested easily, and bo 
impart nourishment and strength, it follows that 
no one should be a rule for another, each must be a 

BULE TO HIUSELF. 

Hence, in laying down the diet for a dozen dyspep- 
tics, no two, perhaps, would be exactly alike as to 
quality and quantity. 

The first point io every case is to take that food 
which "agrees" best ; that is, which is followed by 
the least possible discomfort, remembering always, 
that an article may agree very well if taken in 
small quantities at a time, but in larger, would 
cause very great discomfort. The easy method in 
all such ( 
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B is to eat less and less at each meal ' 



until no disagreeable sensation is observed to fol- 
low, and keep at that amount for a short time, 
until the system becomes stronger, and then the I 
amount may b 
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Some item of food may not agree with tlie 
dyspeptic to-day, or this week, or month, bnt may 
do BO very well at a fature time. 

It will be a great comfort to the dyspeptic, and 
of considerable importance in promoting and hast- 
ening a cure in ordinary cases, to 

Avoid NOTiODta STKPtomb 

as much as possible. It is a most miserable em- 
ployment to he looking about for aches and pains, 
and it is quite as unprofitable to he all the time 
thinking about what shall be eaten at the next 
meal. It will be a great point gained in every 
case to have some busineas, some occupation, some 
object to accomplish immediately after each meal, 
of a sufficiently engrossing and agreeable nature as 
to carry the mind away from the body and its con- 
ditions. To this end, in the case of women and 
others who, from any cause, are mostly indoors, it 
would answer a good purpose to have a leisure walk, 
or friendly visit, or domestic out-door errand, after 
each meal, having a companion to talk to as often as 
practicable, for solitary walks, even in the hustle of 
a city, Eire doleful occupations, and do but little to 
wake up the life currents; but if there is an object in 
view, a friend to be visited, a letter to be deposited 
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or a purchaae to be made, or an engagement to be 
fulfilled, then it is a different thing; but, in any 
event, endeavour to have the mind pleasantly oc- 
cupied all the time if practicable, and as much of the 
time as possible should be out of doors in the open 
air, at least two or three hours every day, a part of 
the time in the forenoon, and a part in the afternoon 
be fore sun own. An hour twice a day is better ' 
than two hours at a time, thue avoiding over fatigue , 
in case of the feeble. 

The rule should be in all cases to turn homeward 
before one is much tired, for every step taken after 
weariness comes on, does more harm than good 
and paves the way for an easy taking cold after 
reaching home ; not forgetting that actual fatigue 
impairs the digestion, for, the whole body being 
weak, the stomach bears its proportion of the 
debility. 

It is desirable that the dyspeptic should take 
some moderate exercise out of doors after each 
meal, aa well after supper, or the last meal of the 
day, as after breakfast or dinner. There is nothing 
hurtful in the night air after a regular meal, if the 
person takes the precaution to exercise with suffi- 
cient vigor to keep off a feeling of chinin''s3. This 
should be the rule in all forms of exercise out 



OUT-DOOR EXERCISE AFTER MElT-a. 
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of doors ; to keep off chillineaB, for its tendency 
is to aiTeat the proees3 of digestion on the instant, 
beside the danger of taking cold. 

The reader will bear in mind that this line of 
remark has been fallen into in connection with 
having something in hand after each meal, as a 
means of diverting the mind from the condition of 
the body, and of breaking up the miserable habit 
of dwelling on one's bodily discomforts, which 
always aggravates dyspepsia and impedes its cure. 

Dr. Beaumont observed that while some articles 
of food were digested in an hour and others in three 
or four or more, that an ordinary meal, made up 
of several articles, was digested within five hours 
and passed out of the stomach ; but, during that 
entire time, the stomach was in motion, sending 
the food round and round, by the action of its vari- 
ous muscles, pushing and pushing incessantly ; 
then, and not until then, it rented. The busy 
heart is in perfect repose for one-third of its time, 
this is its sleep ; in the same sense, the stomach 
sleeps after each meal, and now comes in 

THE BOTTOM FACT, 

the fundamental principle, the foundation stone, 
the key of the corner, in connection with the treat- 
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ment and cure of all cases of dyspepsia. Beau- 
mont observed that, if after a regular meal, half an 
hour or more before that meal was digested, some- 
thing else was eaten, the process of digestion of 
■what was already in the atomach was arrested until 
what was last eaten was brought to the condition 
of the food which had been taken at the regular 
meal ; thus keeping the entire mass of food in the 
Btomaoh that much longer, and keeping that 
organ at work that much longer, overtaxing ita 
strength, exhausting its powers ; doing this for one 
time causes acute dyspepsia; keeping it up is 
chronic dyspepsia — the dyspepsia which is the bane 
of the American people ; in other words, dyspepsia 
is usually brought on by 

EATINO Too OFTEN, 

And when once firmly fixed in the system, in tho 
course of weeks or months, it is then kept up by 

EATING TOO MUOH. 

Dyspeptics are always hungry, are only happy 
■when they are eating, and, as soon as they are 
done, their torments begin, to continue one, two, 
or more hours, during ■which time they are oumia- 
takably miserable. This incessant, this 
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of the dyspeptic, may be said to be a miBtaten 
notion of the inBtinct ; and may thus be presented, 
with the view of enabling the reader to understand 
an important principle. When a man is hungry 
there is an imcomfortable sensation about the 
stomach ; be eats a good dinner and the discom- 
fort is removed ; and thus it continues for years, 
the instinct calling for food to be introduced into 
LB atomaoh whenever there is hunger. Bub 



13 the system's method of indicating that it wants 
replenishment and repair, a new supply of strength 
through a new supply of nutriment ; and, as 
these supplies have been fumiahed hitherto by 
filling the stomach with food, instinct concludes 
that food is wanting to appease hunger, to 
supply nutriment, and to give strength, hence 
calls for food in such imperative tones, sometimes 
as to be almost Irresistible, even by persons of the 
strongest minds. Hence the dyapeptio feels every 
day that ha cannot possibly wait for hia dinner — 
that he must, at least, 
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Ei.VB A BITS, 

to stay his stomach ; but this is a viulous appetite, 
it tends to aggravate the disease, and must be re- 
sisted at any sacrifice of mere comfort, and the 
result will be, usually in a few days, that this 

FOKM OF TOBMENI 

wiU pass off, and wiU constitute one of the first 
steps towards maatertng the disease- 
Speaking UEBcienti&CBlly, for the purpose of 
being understood by unprofessional minds, the 
instinct for satisfying hunger having been appeased 
by filling the stomach with food, the system im- 
bibed the impression that hunger would be ap- 
peased, and the body supplied with the nutriment 
and strength required by filling the stomach with 
juice again ; but in its want of strength, it 
continued to call for food, while, in reality, it 
was not more food that was required but the pro- 
per digestion of what had already been taken ; and, 
as what had already been taken, was not digested, 
taking more only added to the trouble ; for if the 
stomach could not digest what was already in it, it 
would be still more unable to digest an increased 
quantity. Hence, although the confirmed dyspep- 
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tic IB, through blind instinct, calling for more 
food, he should bring hia reasons to bear in the 
light of the atatements juat made, and snmmon all 
his moral courage to eat less and less, instead of 
more and more, steadily diminishing the qnantity, 
with the assurance that the stomach will digest a 
small amount when it would fail to do its work 
with a larger quantity, and would derive more 
nourishment and strength from this smaller amount 
well digested, than from a hearty meal not digested 
at aJl — that is, all digested to a certain extent, but 
none of it so well digested as to impart any 
strength to the system. And, as hunger ia the 
sensation put forward by nature to indicate that 
she needs a new supply of strength, and the food 
of the dyspeptic not being healthfully digested does 
not give that strength, the hunger continues, and 
the torment is incessant, the patient is always 
hungry, never satisfied. 

Awhile ago it was stated that if a person often ate 
hfter a regular meal, that is, feU into the habit of 



BiTING BETWEEN MEALS, 



ie process of digestion was lengthened as therein 
described, and, instead of the stomach having to 
work five hours and then getting some rest, it had 
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to work one, inco, or more honrB longer than nata- 
ral, and, thia thing going on meal after meal, the 
result is that it ifi kept working 

FROM UOBNINa THJ. NIOHT, 



' overtaxed," " worked to 
as popularly espreBsed ; 



and is thus " worn out,' 
death," " losea its tone, 
and, having been " overworked," the remedy is to 
remove the cause and give it rest by eating less, 
and thus afford it an opportunity to regain its 
strength ; precisely aa when a man has been ex- 
hausted by violent or protracted exertion of any 
kind, he regains his strength by moderate labour 
or absolute repose. The method to be adopted is, 
to eat less and leaa at each meal, until no discom- 
fort whatever is experienced ; continue at that for 
several days, although it may not seem to be 
enough, and the stomach will get stronger, when 
the amount eaten may be gradually increased. 
While thus eating less, it is of quite as much im- 
portance to eat less often, and resolutely avoid 

EiTINO BETWEEN MEALS. 

It is the opinion of most medical men of extensive 
observation and experience that a large proportion 
of all dyspepsias among women is brought on dur- 
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EATTNG BBTWEEK MEALS. 

ing the teens of girlhood, when, living at home 
and being always ready to eat, as young persona in 
health are, they are very apt to nibble at anything 
they see in passing about the house, as an a 
orange, bunch of grapes, bit of cake, and tbe like ; 
this breaks into the hahit of eating regularly, 
keeps the stomach always at work, gives it no rest, 
it wears oat, and confirmed dyspepsia follows on 



It ia quite probable that more caaes of dyspepsia 
are caused by eating too often than in any other 
way, and, in order to regulate that, we muat be 
guided hy nature. If it requires four or five hours 
to digest a regular meal and pass it out of the 
stomach, there should be at least five hours inter- 
val between meala : that is, between breakfast and 
dinner, and dinner and supper ; this will keep the 
stomach at work twelve or fifteen hours out of the 
twenty-four, and the remainder of the day will be 
for rest. This seems to be the natural order of 
things for steady workers, the day labourer, the 
farmer, and the methanio. In accordance with 
these views it is found that a man cannot work to 
advantage longer than six hours without eating. 
In this connection it would seem to be a legiti- 
tate inference, that, as comparatively little work 
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is done after supper, and less sinreugth is required 
for this, much less food is necessEiry at the last 
meal of the day. If ft hearty eupper is taken, it 
keeps the stomach at work to a late hour in the 
night. The other part of the body is resting and 
sleeping while it ia toiling on to dispose of the sup- 
per, hence it does not get its share of rest, and is, 
ae a conBeguence, worn out before the rest of the 
body ; but, on the proper performance of its duty, 
the natural amount of strength for the body depends, 
and, aa the diseased stomach cannot adequately 
supply that strength, the body gradually weakens, 
and all its functions also become impaired ; hence 
dyspeptics have very little endurance, very little 
vitality, very little power of resisting disease, and, 
as a consequence, fall an easy prey to any preva- 
lent malady. 

It ie a law of nature that every organic substance, 
everything which has once had life, but has it no 
longer, will soon begin to decay after a short 
exposure to warmth and dampness, such is the 
case with all meats, vegetable, and fruits, which we 
all know soon begin to decay in warm weather. 

The interior of the stomach is always at about a 
hundred degrees, considii rably warmer than su 
mer weather, hence, if food is kept in but a little 



longer than the natural time without being properl 
acted upon, it will inevitably begin to decompose. 
Therefore, if a person eata too much or too often, 
the process of digestion is extended beyond the 
natural time, and the inevitable result ie decom- 
position, which, aa previously explained, poisons 
the blood and renders it unfit for imparting nour- 
ishment and strength to the system. 

It ia thus seen that the three universal causes of 
dyspepsia are the habits of — 

Eating too much ; 

Eating too often ; 

Eating without an appetite. 

This last was explained in a previous page. In 
the first two the stomach was kept too long at 
work and could not perform its functions properly ; 
hence the food decomposed, with its nnhealthful 
result. In the last case, there being no gastric 
juice to perform the offices of digestion, the food 
■emained uuchangad, until decomposition began to 
lake place according to invariable natural laws, 
;he result being the same as in the two first, inna- 
irition, blood-poisoning, nerve-starving, and nerve- 
complaining, giving rise to " symptoms " as vari*- 
able and aa numerous aa the parts of the body. 
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All dyapeptica grow worse eonstantly, becauso, 
when the stomach begins to fail in its fnnctions, 
the nerves begin also to fail, in consequence of the 
stomach failing to supply them with healthfnl food, 
and they, in turn, begin to fail in giving power to 
the stomach to discharge its appropriate functions ; 
hence one acts on the other, and continually aggra- 
vating the malady, making it more and more incur* 
able, and rendering the unfortunate patient more 
and more miserable, not killing him outright, but 
causing him, in many cases, to kill himself, as the 
shortest way of terminating tortures which were 
otherwise interminable. 

Beaumont observed that whatever St. Martin ate 
at a regular meal, whether vegetables, or meat, or 
both, whether of two articles or a dozen different 
ones, the color and consistence of the digested mass 
were about the same, leading to the practical infer- 
ence that a great variety of articles of food at any 
one meal, was not harmful, was not incompatible 
with the healthful functions of the stomach. In 
other words, the quality of the food was not a fac- 
tor in causing dyspepsia ; it was quantity; we may eat 
almost anything withoutdiscomfort and with natural 
results, if it ie not too much for it. We may eat half 
a poand of bread at a meal with comfort, but not 
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half a poTind of sugar ; we may take a pint of soup, 
but not a pint of syrup. 

On general principles variety at the table is in- 
dispensable to good health, because ths human 
body is made up of many different elements, hydro- 
gen, nitrogen, phosphorus, acids, alkalies, carbon, 
and others ; without these we cannot live. 

Without carbon we would freeze to death, and 
sugars, and fats, and oils, are, as it were, consoli- 
dated cai-bon; hence we consume them in large 
quantities in cold weather, in the shape of roast 
pork and fat meats, and the inevitable buckwheat 
cakes and molasses, with a large amount of butter 
added; it is the carbon of these which generates 
the extra heat within, to antagonise the extra cold 
without. Nature craves these in the winter time ; 
it is this which makes it a bliss for the Esquimaux, 
who live amid eternal ice and snow, to have the 
opportunity of eating a dozen or two tallow candles 
at a meal, or of drinking two or three gallons of 
train oil, or any other kind of oil, at a sitting. 

But fruitB and berries, the apple and the orange, 
the cherry and the lemon, have not an atom of car- 
bon. We do not need it when these are in their 
season. 80 wise and kind is the Omnipotent One 
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in providing these in the summer-time, with their ] 
delicious acida, ■which cool off the syBtem. 

The variona HndB of fish and living things in all 
the oceans and rivers and ereeka and running 
brooks on the globe abound in phosphorus, which 
is the eaacntial and principal food of the brain, the 
glory of man, and more largely than any other | 
aliment do the inhabitants of the great deep sup- * 
ply this essential principle ; and the love of fish 
eeems to be common to all peoples. 

Theae atatementa ahow that variety of food is 
necessary to the highest well-being of man, that 
those who live amid the aourcea of the icebergs 
require the carbon of the oil to keep them warm, 
and there are found the walrus, and the whale, and 
the polar bear, aU revelling in their fatness, while 
in southern climes, where the people dwell in tropi- 
cal heats, a beneficent Providence haa aent the 
orange and the lemon and the banana and other 
fruits in their wonderful profusion, 

TO COMFORT AND TO COOL. 

But in the regions of the earth, in the temperate 
zones, where it is warm during half the year and 
cold for the remainder, both coohng and warming 
foods are aupplied in almost every form, and in the 
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greateat abandance. We have meats and oils, and 
fruits and acids, in almost endless variety, so wise 
and kind is He whose loving kindness is over all 
His worka, to provide for us, the creatures of His 
power, the children of Hia love — His offspring. 

But this very variety of food ia a prominent 
cause of dyspepsia, and will continue to be,- until 
we bring our reason to bear on the subject and have 
the aelf-denial to learn to use them 

WISELY AtfD WELL. 

This item of experience has occurred to the 
reader, in the course of a life not very long, a 
dozen or a hnudred, if not a thousand times. He 
has made a hearty meal, has poshed back bis plate 
and haa a feeling of aatisfaction, delightful to con- 
template. He is at peace with the whole world ; 
imlika 

OLIVBB TWIST, 

he does not want " more," and indeed, there is no 
room for it. But, at this juncture, an unespected 
dish ia presented ; mayhap it is a favourite one : 
one which he may not have seen for weeks and 
months before ; it may be the first of the season. 
In an instant a marvelous change oomee over 
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andmth that he "turns to," aud eate almost a 
mucli in amoant as he had already done. He has 
doubled his dinner, and imposed an equal propor- 
tion of extra labour on an ah-eady labouring atom- 
aoh, to its inevitable injury. It is for this reosoit' 
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not that they are of themselveB unhealthy 

cult of digestion, if properly made, but 

they tempt the appetite and induce persons to oat 

after nature has been satisfied, and to that extent 

overtax and impair the abilities of the stomach, 

with the results already alluded to. 

Desserts are as healthful and nutritious ns other 
ordinary articles of food, but, taken after nature 
has had her fill, they cause fulness, oppression, 
nausea, or other forms of dyspeptic aymptoms, 
which are attributed to the last thing eaten, instead 
of the real cause, an overlilling of the stomach, 
which the regular meal had as much a part in doing 
as the dessert.* 

It is a very wise custom on the part of some 
French and other European families, and at so. 
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hotels in Qermany, to have little delicacies on the i 
dinnei table when the parties first sit down ; and ^ 
while waiting for all to collect, and for the first J 
dish to be served up 

" PiPiwa Hot," 

an apple, or an orange, or a bunch of grapes, or 

bit of sweetmeat, is taken and " nibbled " at during 
the intervals of conversation ; the result being that 
any over-hunger is stayed, and the appetite is 
modified, so that fast and excessive eating ia pre- 
vented. Hence, if the dessert is taken at the begin- 
ning of a good dinner, or ia eaten instead of dinner, 
the day before or the day after, no harm can result, 
And, in as far as it increases the variety of the food 
eaten in the coarse of any meal, it is positively 
beneficial. 

The necessary requisites of a variety of food may I 
be very well met, with great physiological advan- 
tages, by having each meal different from the next 
and the preceding, but let each consist of not over 
three articles of food. This is good for all ; for, 
dyspeptics it is essential ; for the inevitable result 
will be, in all cases, that there is not likely to he 
any over-eating at that meal. Any reader can try 
it for himself, and, let him be ever so hungry, and 
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the dinner consist of roast tnrkey, Btale breaclj'J 
and potatoes — or roast turkey, macaroni, and cran- J 
berry sauce — it is not at all likely that he will eatn 
too mnch, and yet will feel satisfied ; and as a 
very common symptom of dyspepsia, is a craving 
appetite, an esceasive hungeij the temptation to 
eat too much of a I 

SPLENDID BINNEB 

might be, and is often, ii-reaistible ; but he escapes 
this temptation, and the trying conflict of resist- 
ance, by sitting dovm at the less various dishes, 
and he avoids the constant conflicts of hard self- 
denials. 

The rule then for all who aim to rid themselves 
of the various forms of dyspepsia by the simple 
means of regulating the diet, without the purgato- 
j'ial infliction of feeling always hungry, and of get- 
ting up from a fine dinner before one ia done, is im- 
perative that eaoh meal should be made of not 
over three articles of diet, giving the preference to 

Lean fresh meats ; 

Stale brown bread, and 

Fruits, ripe, raw, fresh, eating them half an 
hoar before. 
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In almoBt all cases, ifc ia better to drmk uothing 1 
whatsTer ; if a person is weak and chilly, a cup of 1 
hot drink, which is at the same time palatable, ia 
a positive benefit ; it revives, it makes up the cir- 
culation and overcomes or prevents chilliness, 
which conflicts with healthful digestion ; for Beau- 
mont observed that, if St. Martin drank cold water 
during a meal, it instantly arrested the process oi 
digestion, just as instantly as the process of 
boiling is arrested if iced water is thrown into the 
vessel, and digestion was not resumed until the 
cold liquid introduced had become as warm as were 
the co^ientB of the stomach before it was drank. 
The temperature of a healthy stomach is about one 
hundred degrees, that of ice water about thirty- 
three, and to impart to this ice water just double 
its heat is a very serious draft on the vital heat of 
the system, enough sometimes to cause instant 
death, as when a person in a very heated condition, 
drinks largely of any cold liquid, even milk or water. 
The writer's grandfather died after a short illness, 
in Devonshire, England, from drinking a glass of < 
cold milk after a walk, on a hot summer's day. A i 
gallant French general, in his efforts to hurry up ' 
some artillery to the top of & mountain covered 
with enow, dropped dead from drinking a glass of 
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snow-water — not from any quality in the snow, bnl ] 
from the temperature of the liquid ; it abstracted 
heat from the vital parta with too great rapidity. 

Some persons are able to drink several glasseB ' 
of ice water during a Eingle dinner on a Bummer'a 
day ; it's because they have large reserves of vitkl 
forces. The reader has no doubt observed aeveri;] 
times in the course of his life, a little chill running 
over him dui-ing dinner ; it was either because he 
was eating something too cold, or had taken too 
much cold liquid of some kind ; a greater degree of 
this chilHness would have been death. 

There are a number of cases in standard medi- 
cal works of persons dying at the dinner table, or 
soon after, of congestive cbil!, as the result of either 

Eating in a chilly condition, 

Drinking too freely of cold fluids, 

Taking cold food, or ice cream, or 

Eating so much, while in a weakly condition 
that the general system in the effort to supply the 
imperative demands of the stomach for warmth, 
vrtscked all the wheels of life, shattered the whole 
mechanism. 

These are facts, not conjectures nor theories, and 
should impress all with the danger of running any 
of the risks named by either of the four habits 
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CONOESTTVE CHILL. 

j'uat enumerated ; and it ia vitally necessary on 

part of dyspeptics to heed them. These things 
being true, no person should eat while feeling chilly 
and if not comfortably warm at the beginning of ^ 
meal, or during its progrese, some drink should be 
taken, not merely warm but hot, the comfortable- 
ness of it will be almost inBtantaneous. The dys- 
peptic should ordinarily not drink anything from 
half an hour before to half an hour after a regular 
meal, cold or hot, because — 

First, the bulk of the draught tends to distend the 
stomach, which pressing up against the lungs, 
crowds them, diminishes their space for work, for 
taking in air enough for the wants of the system, 
hence the dyspeptic often complains of oppression, 
of shortness of breath in going up stairs soon after 
a meal. Second, if the fluid taken is cold, it causes 
chilliness and all its ill-conseiiuences as above 
named. Third, by diluting the gastric juice, it 
lessens its power of dissolving the food whether the 
drink be warm or cold ; it is hoped the reader wilt 
feel the force of this statement without exemplify- 
ing it. Fourth, persona will eat less if nothing ifl 
drank at meais. 

The dyspeptic should steadily guard against 
studying, or 
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TOKKING SOON APTEK 

because it is of the first conseqaence that the pro- I 
ceaa of digestion should begin and continue with aD I 
its force until the whole work is done, this proeesa 
is carried on by what is called the nervous energy 
of the system ; it must not only be carried on but j 
it must be done without interruption ; for if sud- 
denly arrested for but a short time, convulsionB or 
death sometimes ensues. In ordinary good health, 
the different parts of the human body, its variouB 
works and manufactories — 

Brain, 

Heart, 

Lungs, 

Stomach, 

Liver, &q„ are supplied with their needed amount 
of nervous power, as a well-defended and guarded 
fortress baa soldiers stationed at various points, 
but if anything happens by which a larger force is 
required at any one point than the others, each oi 
the others detaches a portion of its strength to the 
needed point ; so when a man wants to make an 
estra effort in lifting, he draws in an extra supply 
of breath, to do which estra nerve power is required 
in the lungs ; bo also, when the stomach is filled 
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with food, an extra supply of nerroua energymust be 
Bent there to perform the work, this extra amount 
is made np by details from all the other workshopB 
named ; but if nature's instincts are overruled and 
a man by force of ^ill attempts to climb a pole of I 
run a race or perform other extra activities, the i 
strength ib compelled away from the stomach and 
digestion ceases. 

An eminent French experimenter fed six dog^ 
heartily ; three of them he locked up in a dark 
aparfment where they went to sleep ; the other 
three were sent on the chase; on their return 
their stomaeha were examined and the food 
was found unchanged; while the Bleeping, rest- 
ing dogB had digested their dinner fully. The 
principle Ib acted out in practical life in varioua 
ways. No horseman will go on a gallop the mo- 
ment his trusty animal has been fed, because he 
knows his life will be endangered, and fui-ther, even 
if that was not the case, he would travel farther by 
the end of the day and with less fatigue, if, for the 
first two or three miles, the gait should be that oi 
a leisure walk. 

The instinct which Ib given to all the animal 
creation, as an 
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AUTOMATIO LIFE PRESERVEB, 

supplied by infinite intelligence, leads the horse, til 
hog, the dog, and even the feeble-minded chicken, 
to rooat or rest or lie down soon after eating a ft 
meal ; not oven calling away from the atomaeh t 
nervous power necessary to stand up or do any- ' 
thing more than breathe. This brings us facetol 
face with a practical fact of immeasurable impor- J 
tance to 



Stuclents of all profesBions and of all classes and c 
all departments of haman knowledge are most li 
next to women, to have their lives made miserablej 
by dyspepsia, brought about by that 

IMPATIENCB op DELIGHT 

in Btndy, to go to their books immediately after I 
meaJs, compelling the nervous energy away from 
the stomach, and this being repeated every < 
and sometimes three times a day for weeks togethei 
a disease is engendered, which is not only to embit- 1 
ter life, but to seriously interfere with 

PROFESSIONAL DUTY, 

In connection with the fact that the blood feeds the 4 
nerres and thus supplieB them with their power o 
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work, and the brain being the fountain head of all 
nervous powers, it has been recently demonstrated, 
that if a man ia sitting still and in a quiet frame 
of mind, his pulse beats at a certain slow rate ; 
but, on the very instant of the introduction of a 
striking thought, the pulsa is increased in rapidity 
and the fullness of its flow, showing clearly, that 
one additional thought in the brain requires an 
additional flow of blood, both in quantity and rapid- 
ity and hence an additional supply of nervous force, 
and that supply of increased nervous force must be 
large, when there is continuous and exciting 
thought, as there ia in the case of hard study ; this 
increase of hlood flow in case a single exciting 
thought is presented to the brain is as accurately 
and perceptibly measured as in a pulsometer or 
the glass tubes of Fahrenheit. Any student who, in 
the face of these statements, will persist in going 
direct from the dining-room to his study, outrages 
nature, will inevitably sacrifice his health and his 
nsefiduess and must blame himself for all the 
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which he will certainly be called to endure, sooner 
or later, and not very late either. The dyspsptio 
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will see in this and the preceding statements tbail 
if he wishes to oxpoJite his release from 

DRBADPOT' CHAHTB 

he mnst make np his mi'jd to 

Avoid study, 

Avoid labor, 

And avoid all bodily and mental excitement afloj 
eating regular meals, and that he should court 
quietude, repose, rest, not even reading an exciting 
novel, for half an hour or longer ; and yet there 
are many persons who, following an indoor life, 
make it a habit to read up to the moment of sit- 
ting down to regular meals, and resume the read- 
ing immediately after ; whereas, both before and 
after meals, it would be better to allow half an 
hour for mental and bodily rest ; before meals so 
as to permit the nervous energy to be di- 
rected towards the stomach by thoughts of eating,^ 
80 as to have a good supply ta begin with. The J 
student knows that oftentimes the call to dinner ii 
positively disagreeable, the following out of i 
thought, the recording of now ideas or trains i 
reasoning, is more delicious than the neotar upca 
vhioh 
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FAIKIEB iND ANGELB 

are said to feed ; and if called to dinner under such 
circnm stances, he sits down to the tahle with 
mechanical indifference, eats Uke an automaton, is 
glad when everything is cleared from his plate, and 
hiea off to his beloved atady and manuscript, with 
a sweeter interest than any lover ever kept an 

APPOINTMEKT FOR HI8 DAELING, 

knowing no more what he had eaten than Eaaa 
knew of the taate of Jacob's Boup-bowl, Whether 
it is true or not, it ivaa a perfectly natural narra- 
tion that when Newton, or some other great mind, 
was sitting beside hia lady love with one band in 
hera, he took her finger and put the end of it in the 
bowl of his pipe to adjust the contents, to the 
intense disgust of the lady, who thereby divined 
that she, at least, 

WAS NOT IN AUj niS THOUGHTS. 

The act was instinctive, mechanical, hia thoughts 
among the stars. The way, then, for a dyspeptic 
to eat a dinner is to think about it beforehand, to 
think about what he'a doing during its progreas 
and give the mind perfect rest after it ia over for J 
half an hour or more. 
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The habit of the animal creation is not merely t 
rest but to sleep after a full meal, and there can I 
no question that for the old, the infii-m, the feeble* 
and the very dyapeptie, a few EQinutes b 
lounge, not exceeding ten or fifteen, and to be vei-y 
gradually waked up, is very advantageous. If one 
lies down on the bed the nap is most lihely to be 
extended to an hour, or more causing, a certain 
degree of unrest or want of comfortableness for the 
remainder of the day, besides the probability of its 
interfering with sound sleep during the night. 



in a man is fonndor in a horse. Most persona 
are occasionally entrapped into a too hearty meal 
and especially the dyspeptic, who has to withstand 
the remorseless demands of a depraved appetite. 
The result is snch an uncomfortabieneBa all over, 
that the person feels he must take something; 
that something is generally some form of spirits j 
putting more into the stomach, where the trouble 
is, that there is already too much there. A very 
prompt and efficacious remedy is to di-ink tepid 
water, a pint or two or more, and then introduce a 
finger or a feather into the throat ; by this means 
Ihe stomach will be speedily emptied, the patient 
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fall asleep, and the error la rectified ; but these are 
■violent means, and many times may not be con- 
vonient or easily practicable. If in the day time 
a leisure continuous walk in the open air in the 
BUnahine, if cool, for the point is to keep off a feel- 
ing of chilliness ; the exercise should be sufficiently 
active to cause a slight moisture on the forehead, 
and should be continued imtil the discomfort has 
measurably passed away. On returning home, it 
is important to cool off very slowly, in a warm room 
or before an open fire, uot taking any of the outer 
clothing off for flire minutes, and then remove one 
article at a time ; otherwise, a cold may be taken, 
which may throw back the patient to a point which 
it may require several days to recover from. Very 
often a person becomes aware that he has eaten 
too much after dark, or on going to bed, or after his 
first nap, by a feeling of fulness or general unrest '• 
under such circumstances, it is a good plan to put 
on stockings and slippers and with only a night 
gown, walk the floor, rubbing the hands over the 
body in every direction ; this stimulates the skin 
to action, invites the blood and humors to the sur- 
face, cools the skin, subdues the febrile condition 
of the system, gradually brings the relief desired, 
and tbe wearied body finds the bed a welcome, and 
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falls asleep. At other times, more decided m' 
iry ; there may be nausea almost c 
ing vomiting, there may be a burmng sensaticn 
about the stomach or throat or in the both ; orl 
there may be immense qaantitiea of wind ; this, ,1 
in addition to what has been advised in a previoosJi 
page may be carried out — that is patiently rub the 1 
warm hands over the abdomen, alternating it with' I 
frictionadownwardB,with the hall of one hand, press- 
ed upon by the other, from the right thigh bone 
towards and beyond the navel; this operation 
tends to press the contents of the overfull stomach i 
out of it at its lower orifice, stira it up to work, 
and sets the bowels in motion, carrying out immense ' 
quantities of wind ; these walkings and frictiona 
ajid kneediugs should be kept up until relief la I 
given; if before that, the patients gets tired, he 
can He down awhile, and when a little rested, 
resume the operations. This kneeding is quite as 
applicable to 

BIOKNBBS AT STOMACH, 

as it stimulates the hver to unload itself of accn* \ 
mulated bile, passes it out into the upper intes- 
tines, at a part just about where the stomach | 
empties into it, thus also reUeving the gall bladder j 
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of its contents, the nataral action of which on the 
alimentary canal, Ib that of a cathartic, to carry 
all before it, downwards and ont of the system. It 
ia to be hoped that the reader, by this time, has 
become adequately impressed with the idea, that 
it is easier to avoid a surfeit, than to gat rid of it, 
for he has only to eat very slowly, drink nothing, 
and partake of what ia before him in great modera- 
tion, as small eaters will live long, and, in the 
course of a lifetime, eat a great deal more, and 
derive a great deal more pleasure from eating, 
than those who, acting otherwise, die soon and 
then do not eat at all. 

Some observant and intelligent writers have 
recorded of themselves, tha.t their first recollection 
of dyspepsia was as early aa the years before they 
were seven, and there can be no more doubt of the 
fact that the 

TONE OF THE STOMACH 

is ruined for life by giving infants opiates and 
soothing syrup to keep them quiet, than that drink- 
ing rum, and gin, and porter, and toddy, and other 
spirits to 

"make milk," 

is the foundation of the love of drink in after life, 
an unaccountable hankering after ardent spirits. 
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A healthy infant seldom cries except for pain, 
the result of physical violenca or over-eating ; 
ignorant mothers and unprincipled nurseB drown 
their cries with soothing syrups. More infants 
perish from over-feeding every year, than from all 
the other causes combined, unless it may be bad 
air and want of bodily cleanlinesa. 

The result of the injudicious feeding of infanW 
and young children haB made the period of child- 
nuraiug and raising, a source of suffering and death 
to the infants themselves, and of care, and trouble, 
and worry, and anxiety, and broken rest, to mothi 
which cannot be expressed comprehendingly by 
array of numerals, and, as the foundations of dys- 
pepsia, in innumerable cases, are laid in the early 
years of childhood, and on to mature life, it is di- 
rectly in the line of this book, which promises on the 
title page to treat of the canses of dyspepsia, or 
point out clearly and plainly and in the most sys- 
tematic manner possible, how children should be 
fed, beginning with the first bout of life, premising 
that in "Health at Home," or "Hall's ramily 
Doctor," the whole subject is fully discussed in the 
course of many pages, for the express benefit 
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who 80 imperatively need just euch information. 
The child should be first fed within six houre after 
birth, not delaying beyond ten hours, by any means. 
For the first feeding, give a teaspoonful or two of 
weetened barley water, or very thin gruel, or milk, 
and water. The stomach of a new-born child will 
not hold more than two tableBpoonfuls of anything, 
and it takes a good while to get a single teaspoon- 
ful down, a few drops at a time. 

For the first week, the infant should be fed every 
two hours diu-ing the day time, and every three 
hours during the night. Make it wait. 

After one week feed it every three hours during 
the day — once at bed-time, once in the middle of 
the night, and then at day-light. Make it wait. 
Continue this for six or eight weeks ; then at inter- 
vals of four hours during the day, from sunrise to 
ten o'clock at night, and not during the night at 
aU. 

At the end of three months, the child should be 
habituated to take nothing from bed-time until the 
regular breakfast next day, say an hour after sun- 
rise; make it wait. It may be allowed to nurse 
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three or four times a day until two years of agl 
when any child can be habituated to eat thrice a 
day, and nothing whatever between meala. If this 
clear, sharp rule is laid down and reasonable 
adhered to, until marriage, an amount of sickness 
during infancy and childhood would be prevented, 
Qot easy to compute, with the advantage that the 
little ones seldom cry, would seldom cause their 
mothers the loss of a single night's sleep, and, in 
addition, would be so much more healthy, would 
possess BO much more vigor of constitution that 
ordinary diseases would be repelled, and those 
which it is necessary for them to have, as measles, ' 
mumps, and the like, would be bo light in their 
character, that no medical aid would be needed, 
and they would be " carried through " by securing 
proper warmth, pure air, clean persons, and con- 
finement to the house for a week or two after the 
ailment baa spent its force on the system. Many 
children have died or have had fastened on them 
the seeds of consumption, in consequence of littlo 
colds taken by their parents being in too great a 
hurry to send them out of doora. And life long 
dyspeptics are often engendered by hurtful medi- 
oincB being given to cure their little oold, which 
fastens on the luugs, giving cough, or on the bowela 
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giving troublesome diarrhcea. Soothing symps 
being used in both cases with great freedom, with 
the very frequent result of driving the disease to 
the head and causing oouvtdsions or water on the 
brain ; stopping the cough, arresting the diar- 
rhcea; the fooHsh parent not seeing that it was only 
a transfer of the malady to a more vital part, lands 
tha medicine and bewail s the accident of the other 
disease coming on at that inopportune time. Tak- 
ing this view of the case, the next child is treated 
in the same way with similar results, the light not 
breaking in upon the mind until several children 
have died, that there was an intimate connection 
between the soothing syrup and the destruction of 
the darling little one. 

For looseness of bowels various preparations of 
lead are given, often resulting in organic lesions of 
the coata of the stomach, giviug rise to incurable 
forms of dyspepsia. The intelligent reader should 
therefore bear in mind that the disappearance of a 
symptom from the use of medicine is not always a 
proof ot its cure, and this consideration should be 
a good reason for a thorough and persistent effort 
to accomphsh the cure of dyspepsia by means of a 
regulation of the diet on the principles advocated 
in the preceding pages. This is of special impor- 
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tance in the case of dyepepaia, because so manj 
persons have what they consider a perfect cure for 
it, and are the more ready to communicate their 
method because it has the very great advantage 
that it can do no barm if it does no good, as it ia 
such a simple remedy; a httle saleratus for example, 
which will cure the belching or remove the acidity 
in five minutes ; which is very true, hut removing a 
symptom is not eradicating a disease ; smothering 
a fire ia not putting it out. A gentleman who suf- 
fered from a mild form of dyspepsia was advised to 
take a little soda dissolved in water after t 
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He spent a considerable portion of his time 
speaking of its wonderful virtues to his friends 
to everybody with dyspeptic aymptoma, who hap- 
pened to come under his notice. One day he fell 
down dead. 

If you put a tablespoon of sugar in a cup of wan 
water, it disappears ; but allow the vessel to remain 
on the atove, the water vrill soon disappear and 
every particle of the sugar will be found in the bot- 
tom of the cup. The eoda was dissolved in 
and drank ; the water evaporated in the warmth 
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the body and left the Boda behind in a solid masB ; 
weighing several onnceB, and in a position in the 
a.limentary canal which caused death, as above 
stated. A remedy which has no capacity for harm, 
has no power of doing any good 

EXF£Itm£NTS. 

The experiments of Dr. Beaumont, in ascertain- 
ing the time required to digest various kinds of 
food, are the foundation of all the tables which 
have been prepared siuce in Europe and America. 
Many things in reference to the same Bubject need- 
ed farther investigation, and the author wrote to 
Dr. Beaumont, in 185i, to know if he intended to 
prosecute his inquiries. He replied that he did so 
if arrangemeuta could be made with St. Martin ; 
but before that could be brought about the doctor 
dfed. St. Martin visited New York afterwards, 
and then went abroad with a view to ascertain if 
he could hire himself out to experimenters ; but, as 
far as known, no one was willing in all the world 
to take the trouble, 

In looking over these tables the reader should 
regard them as only approximative, "and as general 
truths, for it is known that some persons can di- 
gest some articles of food sooner than others, and 
with greater ease. 
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The proportion of the elements of various kiuda 
of food have been ascertained at great cost of time 
and labor by cliemical analysis, and may be regard- 
ed as scientifically true. But, in reference to the 
whole subject, nothing can be more certain, than, if 
any man lives by any rule as inflexible as that oi 
the Medea and Persians, which could never be re- ■ 
pealed, lie would not live long. The best anjJ 
healthiest way of eating is in general to take wliatij 
one likes best at regular times, and nothing be- 1 
tween; and he is among the 

MOST MISEBiBLE OF MEN, 

who BpendB a large part of his time in thinking ol 
what he must eat tlie next meal, or who eats accord- 
ing to rule, rather than instinct, rather than ao- 
cording to nature ; who eats tliis because it is wintat I 
and he needs carbon, or takes that because it ia 1 
sammer, and hence he must discard meats and fata J 
and sweets. They live longest in all climes who I 
eat whatever is before them in moderation and live i 
industriously either as to brain or body, for it is j 
quite as exhausting on the reserves of strength to t 
think hard as to work hard, and it makes a man i 
quite as hungry. Hence the food tables which fol-J 
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low are to be used more as general guides for gene- 
ral information. 

In the table on the following page it is to be con- 
sidered that seven thousand grains make a pound, 
and it is to be read thus : in any pound of baker's 
bread there are twenty hundred grains of carbon 
of the heat producing principle, and ninety grains 
of nitrogen, the principle which gives strength and 
out of which flesh or muscle is made. 
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No. I.— NUTRITIVE VALUE OF FOOD. 



PROPORTIOX or CARBON TO THB POUXD, AUO OF 

MITROOBH. 



Whey, ... 

Tumipfl • 

Beer and porter, • • 

Buttermilk, 

Sldmined milk, •••»«•'• 

New milk, • . • 

Carrottf, . . . • 

Green vegetables, • • . . . 

Parsnips, • > 

Potatoes, . • • 

Whitefish, 

Beef liver, • 

Red herring^, «••.•••• 

Baker's bread, • 

MolRMes, • • 

Beef, 

Skim cheese, • . . 

Ghedder cheese, . • • • • 

Pearl barlej, • • 

Bye meal 

Seconds flour, • . 

Split peas and rice, ..••••• 

Indian-meal, 

Oatmeal, • • • . 

Sus:ar, • • 

Mutton, • • • . 

Fk«shpor^ • • . 

Cocoa, • • . 

Green bacon, .•••••••. 

Dry bacon •••• 

Sweet butter, • • . 

ijara, .•••••••• 

Suet, 

Fresh butter, • . • • • • • 

Dripping, ......... 
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180 
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180 
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140 


2960 


110 


8084 


140 


8990 


80 


4270 


100 


4686 
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4820 
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4700 
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4700 
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6820 


• • 



* Sugar, syrupe, dripping, suet, lard, and butter, contain no appredabl 
nitrogea 



PREFBHABLE FOOD. 1 

ESSENTIAL ELEMEKTIB OF NUTRITION, 

i'he dyspeptic will note with interest that the 
food which is best for him contains the largest pro- 
portions combined of the two most essential ele- 
ments of nutrition — meat and bread ; to be mora 
Bpeoifie, lean meats and cereal food— that ia the 
whole of the grain of oats, rye, wheat, barley, or 
com, made into porridge. For example, oats and 
Indian meal contain among the highest, the con- 
stituents of carbon; and, at the same time, the fresh 
lean meats, of beef and mutton are among the 
richest articles named in nitrates, and in addition 
to that are among the easier kinds of foods 
for digestion, rec|uiring but abont three hours. 
The 01 lives on grass and hay and com, and his 
powerful stomach grinds these up for Sesh-maiklng 
materials in himself, does the rough and hard 
work, as it were, for us, turns these into flesh, 
leaving for us to take that flesh and do the easy 
remaining part of turning it into our flesh. 

Again, bread and cheese abound largely in both 
carbon and nitrogen, hence it is that the sturdy 
English laborers and farmers ai'e very well satis- 
lied to make a dinner on 
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eepeciallj if the inevitable mug of beer is adJed to I 
" wash it down." 

There ia another reason why the dyspeptic should I 
use the cereals instead of fine bread ; floui made ] 
up of the whole grain of oats, rye, wheat, or com, 
is very rich in tooth and bone-making material I 
because the outside hull or skin, called the bran, 
has adhering to it in process of grinding the much 
larger portion of that element, the mineral, which ] 
is necessary to hard, sound teeth, and to keep them 
hard ; and good teeth are as important in their 
beneficial bearings on digestion as sharp case- 
knives, named on a previous page. By the follow- 
ing table it will be seen that a bushel of bran I 
weighing twelve pounds has seven times as much 
mineral matter, lime mainly, as 6, bushel of the 
finest, whitest, family flour ; and it is this mineral 
matter out of which the tooth is made and the | 
enamel which covers it. And there can be no I 
doubt that an important cause of dyspepsia, and of 
its aggravation, is faulty teeth, made thus by the 
almost universal custom of feeding children on the 
finest fiour from their earliest years, instead of 
porridge and mush and grits and hominy. 
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No. IL— TOOTH AND BOlfE-MAKINa MATEttlAL. 
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If a pound of com meal, or a pound of human 
milk, contains a hundred equivalents of nourish- 
ment, a pound of rice will have hut eighty-one, and 
a pound of cow's milk two hundred and thirty-aeven, 
thus making cow's milk more than twice aa rich as 
human milk, causing it to be much 

TOO filCH FOR THE BABY ; 

and, to make it poorer, water is added, otherwise 
the haby would soon be killed, and as the cow's 
milk is very unequal in its richnesa, it is import- 
ant, that if an infant is fed by artificial means, the 
milk of the same cow should be used. But to know 
how much to dilute it &rom time to time aa the child 
increases in age and requires stronger and 
stronger food — ^leas and leas diluiion^it requires a 
closer observation, and a sounder judgment than 
roost nui'ses have, to prepare the little one's food 
properly. To its improper preparation may well 
be attributed much of the dyspepsia of after life; 
constituting a very strong reason why every mother I 
should nurse her own child, and then Nature, with J 
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Ler unerring instiuetB, regulates the richness of its 
nutrition and adapts it to the varying needs of the 
system, as no other nurse can do. And since dys- 
pepsia often bas its foundation laid in infancy and 
childhood, it is in the line of this book to throw ont 
the above suggestion, that intelligent and conBoien- 
tious mothers may have some care to avert a malady 
which often makes its poaseBsor miserable for the 
greater part of a Ufetime. Possibly the mother, 
herself a dyspeptic sufferer, may, in pity to her own 
offspring, feel thankful and happy in having the 
opportunity afforded of informing herself on the 
general subject, and iiaving some hints of a practical 
character for guidance. Some of these have been 
already given, and for their confirmation, as well aa 
for the opportunity it affords of introducing addi- 
tional information, it was thought desirable to give 
word for word an article written by Eustace Smithi 
M.D., of London, physician to the King of the Bel- 
gians, and to several hospitals in the British Me- 
tropoUs, taken from a second number of the Sani- 
tary Record, and copied by The Sanitarian, the 
most ably conducted periodical in America, edited 
by A. N. Bell, M. D., who, as a sanitarian, has no 
superior in this country.* The article is on the 

"thtSatiilMTian, imblubedmanthlf ■t»MiHiu-«tnel,irawY«k. 
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HiKD-PEEDING OP INFANTS. 

And when it is remfinbereii that during a part ol 
the Bummcr pf 1875 in New York city a hundrBd 
young children died every day, and mostly from 
JooBeneBS of the bowek, the explanation of the 
cause and mode of eating and remedy brought 
out in the following extract is of very great impor- 
tance 1 

" There are few aubjecta of greater interest, or of 
which it is more important, in a sanitary sense, to 
possess an accurate knowledge than tliat which re- 
late.s to the feeding and nurture of infants. Many 
mothers are unable to nurse their babies, and there 
is an iucreasing dislike to transfer maternal duties 
to a hireling ; consequently the question how best to 
provide a fitting diet for a being whose digestive 
powers are feeble and immature, but whose growth 
and healthy devlopement are dependent upon a 
suitable supply of nourwhment, is one to which it 
b of the utmost importance to furnish a correct 
answer. 

" The mortality among children under the age of 
twelve months is enormous, and of these deaths a 
large proportion might be prevented by a wider 
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diffusion of knowledge of one of the least difficull 
of subjects. The rules for the efficient noui-ishment 
of infants are plain and simple, and the applicction 
of them, although requiring tact and judgment, Ib 
yet not a matter which ought to occasion any extra- 
ordinary emharrassmcnt. 

" The great principle at the bottom of all suecesB- 
ful feeding — viz., that an infant is nourished in pro- 
portion to hia power of digesting the food with 
which he is supplied, and not in proportion to tl 
quantity of nutritive material which he may be in' 
duced to swallow — is so obviously true that 
apology might almost aeem to be required 
stating so self-evident a proposition ; but experi« 
ence shows that this simple truth is one which 
practice is constantly lost sight of. That that cl 
thrives best who is most largely fed, and that tl 
more solid the food the greater its nutritive powt 
are two articles of faith bo firmly settled in thi 
minds of many persons, that it is very difficult in, 
deed to persuade them to the contrary. To thei 
wasting in an infant merely suggests a larger suppl; 
of more solid food ; every cry means hunger, 
must be quieted by an additional meal. To take 
common case : A child, weakly perhaps to 
with, is filled with a quantity of solid food which 
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has no power of digesting. His stomach and bowels 
revolt against the burden imposed upon them, and 
endeavor to get rid of the offending matter by 
vomiting and diarrhcea ; a gastro-inteatinal catarrh 
is set up, which still further reduces the strength ; 
every meal causes a return of the Bicknesa ; the 
bowels are filled with fermenting matter, which ex- 
cites violent griping pains, so that the child rests 
neither night nor day ; after a longer or shorter time 
he sinks worn out by pain and exhaustion, and is 
then said to h&ve died from ' consumption of the 
bowels.' 

'* Ca.se3 such as the above are but too common, and 
must be painfully familiar to every physician who 
has much experience of the diseases of childrwL 
When seen sufficiently early, the treatment of the 
derangement is simple and the improvement imme- 
diate, but it unfortunately often happens, especially 
among the poorer classes, that application for advice 
is delayed until the child's strength has been reduced 
to the lowest point, and all our efforts to remedy the 
mischief may in such cases prove unavailing. 

" The disastrous results of ignorant attempts to 
supply a substitute for human milk have brought 
the whole practice of hand-feeding into disrepute ; 
but if a food be judiciously selected, with a correct 
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appreciation of infant wants, and an accurate esti- 
mate of infant powers of digestion, there ia no reason 
why a child fed artificially, with judgment, should 
not thrive as well as one suckled naturally at Ki 
mother's brea.st. The food we aelect for the diet 
an infant should be nutritious in itself, but 
should also he given in a form in which the child 
is capable of digesting it, otherwise we may fill 
him with food without in any way contributing to 
his nutrition, and actually starve the body while 
we load the stomach to repletioa No food can be 
considered suitable to the requirements of the 
fant unless it not only possess heat-giving and fi 
producing properties, but also contains material 
supply the waste of the nitrogeneous tisanes; thei 
Fore a merely starchy substance, such as arrowroofc,' 
which enters so largely into the diet of children, 
especially among the poor, ia a very undesirable 
food for infants, unless given in very small quanti- 
ties and mixed largely with milk. 

" The most perfect food for children, the only one^" 
indeed, which can be trusted to supply in itself allj 
the necessary elements of nutrition, in the mosfei 
digestible form, its milk. In it are contained nitro-' 
geneoua matter in the curd, fat in the cream, be-. 
aides sugar, and the salta which are bo essential toj 
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perfect nutrition. The milk of different animals 
varies to a certain extent ia the proportion of the 
several conatituenta, some containing more curd, 
others more cream and sugar ; but the nulk of the 
cow. which is always readily obtainable, is the one 
to which recourse is usually had, and when proper- 
ly prepared this ia perfectly efficient for the pur- 
pose required. Cow's milk contains a larger pro- 
portion of curd and creanij but less sugar, than is 
found in human milk, and these differences can be 
immediately remedied by dilution with water and 
the addition of cane or milk sugar in sufficient 
quantity to supply the necessary aweetneaa. But 
there is another and more important diSerence be- 
tween the two fluids which must not be lost sight 
of. If we take two children, the one fed on cow's 
milk and water, the other nursed at bio mother's 
breast, and produce vomiting after a meal by fric- 
tion over the abdomen, we notice a remarkable dif- 
ference in the mattein ejected. In the first case we 
see the curd of the milk coagulated into a firm, 
dense lump, while in the second the curd appears 
in the form of minute floeeulent loosely connected ' 
granulep. The demand made upon the digestive 
powers in these two cases is very different, and the 
experimeut explains the difficulty often experienced 
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by infants in digesting cow's milk, however diluted' 
it may be, for the adflitioa of water alone will 
hinder the firm clottiog of the curd. In order to 
make such milk perfectly satisfactory as a food for 
new-born infants, further preparation is required, 
and there are two ways in which the difficulty may 
be overcome. 

The fii'st method consiata in adding an alkali, aa 
lime-water, to the milk. To be of any aervice, 
however, the quantity added must be consider- 
able, and one or two teaspoonfuU — the adddition 
naually made to a bottleful of milk and water — is 
quite insufficient to effect the object desired. Lime- 
water contains only half a grain of lime to the fluid 
ounce ; of this solution so small a quantity aa two^ 
teaspoonsfuU would be scarcely sufficient even to 
neutralize the natural acidity of the milk, But it 
is necessary to do much more than this. Lime 
water, no doubt, acts by partially neutralizing the 
gastric juice — the rennet naturally existing in the 
child's stomach — so that clotting of the curd ia ia 
great part prevented, and the milk passes little 
changed out of the stomach to be fully digested by 
the intestinal secretion in the bowels. To attain 
this object at least a third part of the mixture 
should cooaiat uf lime-water. For a new-born in- 
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fant two tablespoonsfull of milk may be dilnted 
with an equal quantity of plain filtered water, and 
then be alkalinized by two tabieepoonafiill of lime- 
water. This mixture, ot which only a third part is 
milk, can be sweetened by the addition of a tea- 
spoonful of milk-sugar. If thought desirable a tea- 
gpoonful of cream may be added. The whole is 
then put into a perfectly clean feeding-bottle, &nd 
is heated to a temperature of about 95° Fahr. by 
steeping the bottle in hot water ; when warmed it 
ia ready for use. The proportion of milk can be 
gradually increased as the child gets older. 

" There ia another plan by which the caseine of 
cow's milk may be rendered digestible ; it is by 
adding to the milk a amall quantity of some thick- 
ening substance, such od barley-water, isinglass, or 
even one of the ordinary farinaceous foods. The 
action of all of these ia the aame, and is an entirely 
mechanical one. The thickening aubatance sepa- 
rates the particles of curd, so that they cannot run 
together into a solid lump, but coagulate separ- 
ately into a multitude of amall masses. By this 
means the curd is made artificially to resemble the 
naturally light clot of human milk, and is almost 
as readily digested by the infant. 
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"Although any thickening matter will have 
mechacica,! effect desired of separating the particles 
of curd, yet it is not iinmatorial what subutance 
chosen. The question of the fariuaeeous feeding 
infants is a very important one, for it is to an e: 
ceaa of this diet that ao many of their derangemente 
may often he attributed. Owing to a mistaken 
notion that such foods are peculiarly light and 
digestible — a notion so widely prevalent that the 
phrase "food for infants" has become almost sy- 
nonymous with farinaceous matter — young babies 
are often fed as soon as they are bom with L 
quantities of corn-flour or arrow-root, mixed aonu 
times with milk, but often with water alone. Now, 
starch, of which all the farinte so largely consist, ia 
digested principally by the saliva, aided by the se- 
cretion from the pancreas, which convert the starch 
into destrine and grape-sugar previous to absorp- 
tion. But the amount of saliva formed in the new- 
bom infant is excessively scanty, and it is not 
until the fourth month that the secretion becomea 
fully established. Again, according to the expi 
ments of Korowin of St. Petersburg, the pancreai 
juice is almost absent in a child of a month ol( 
even in the second mouth its secretion is very limi( 
ed, and has little action upon starch. It is only 
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the end of the third month that its action upon 
atarch becomes aufficiently powerful to furnish 
material for a quantitative estimation of the sugar 
formed. Therefore, before the age of three months 
a farinaceous diet is not to be recommended — is 
even to be strongly deprecated, unless the starchy 
aubatance be given with great caution and in very 
small quantities. If administered recklessly, as it 
too often is, the food lies undigested in the bowels, 
ferments, and sets up a state of acid indigestion, 
which in so young and feeble a being may lead to 
the most disastrous consequences. In fact, the 
deaths of many children under two or three months 
old can often be attributed to no other cause than a 
purely functional abdominal derangement, excited 
andmaintainedbytooliberalfecdingwith farinaceous 
foods. There is, however, one form of food, which 
although farinaceous is yet well digested even by 
young infants, if given in moderate quantities. 
This is barley water. The starch it contains is 
Nmall in amount and is held in a state of very fine 
division. When barley-water is mixed with milk 
in equal proportions it ensures a fine separation 
of the cord, and is at the same time a harmless 
addition to the diet. Isinglass or gelatine, in the 
proportion of a teaapoonful to the bottloful o[ milk 
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and water, may algo be made nee of, and 
found to answer the purpose well. 

" Farinaceous foods, in general, tire, as has been 
Baid, injurious to young babies, on account of the 
deficiency during the first months of life of the 
BBoretions necessary for the conversion of the starcli 
into the dextrine and grape-sugar — a preliminary 
process which is indispensable to absorption. If, 
however, we can make such an addition to the food 
ti3 will insure the necessary chemical change, fari- 
naceous matter ceases to be injurious. It has been 
found that by adding to it malt in certain propor- 
liona the same change is excited in the starch arti- 
ficially as is produced naturally by the salivary 
and pancreatic Bocretions during the nrocesa of 
digestion. The employment of malt for this pur- 
pose was first suggested by Miaihe in a paper read 
before the French Academy in 1846, and the 
suggestion was put into practice by Liebig fifteen 
years later. 

•" Liebig' B Pood for Infants' contains wheat 
floor, malt, and a little carbonate of potash, and 
has gained a well-deserved celebrity aa a food for 
babies during the first few months of life. The beat 
form witn whichi am acquainted is that made by Mr. 
Mellin under the name of * Mellin's Extract for pre- 
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paring Liobig'a Pood for Infants.' In tbia prepara- 
tion, owing to the earefnl way in which it is manu- 
factured, the whole of the starch is converted into 
dextrine and grape-sugar, so that the greater part of 
the work of digestion ia performed before the food 
reaches the stomach of the child. Mixed with equal 
parts of milk and water, this food is as perfect a Bub- 
stitute for mother's milk as can be produced, and is 
readily digested by the youngest infants. It very 
rarely, indeed, happens that it is found to disagree. 
"In all cases, then, where a child is brought up by 
hand, milk should enter largely into his diet, and 
during the first few months of life he should be fed 
upon it almost entirely. If he can digest plain 
milk and water, there is no reason for makiug any 
other addition than that of a little milk, sugar, and 
cream; hut in cases where, as often happen', the 
heavy curd taxes the gastric powers too severely, 
the milk may be thickened by an equal proportion 
of thin barley-water, or by adding to each bottleful 
of milk and water a teaspoonful of isinglass or of 
' Mellin'a Extract.' 



ITBBI MONTH. 



"Having fixed upon the kind of food which is Buit- 
able to the child, we must next be careful that it is 
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not given in too large quantities, or that the meal^ 
are not repeated too freqaently. If the stomach bs 
kept oonatantly overloaded, even with a digestible 
diet, the effect is almost as injurious as if the child 
were fed upon a less digestible food in more reason* 
able quantities. A healthy infant passes the 
greater part of his time asleep, waking at intervf 
to take nourishment. These intervals must not I; 
alloned to be too short, and it is a great mistake to 
accustom the child to take food whenever he eries* 
From three to four ounces of liquid will be a suffi- 
cient quantity during the firet six weeks of life ; ( 
of this only a half or even a third part should con-J 
sist of milk, according to the child's powers of di- 
gestion. After such a meal the infant should 
sleep quietly for at least two hours. Fretfulnesg 
aud irritability in a very young baby almost alwajan 
indicate indigestion and flatulence ; and if a ohilc^l 
cries and whines uneasily, twisting about his body9 
and jerking bis Umbs, a fresh meal given instantly, ] 
although it may quiet him for the moment, will afte« J 
a short time, only increaBe his discomfort. 



i the^i; 
jrvalq^^l 
lotb^H 

es* 



" During the first six weeks or two months, twai 
hours will be a sufficient interval between the meala jj 
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afterwards thia interval can be lengthened, and at 
the same time a larger quantity may be given at 
each time of feeding. No more food ehould be 
prepared at once than is required for the par- 
ticular meal. The position of the child as he takes 
food should be half reclining, as when he is applied 
to his mother's breast, and the food should be given 
from a feeding-bottle. When the contents of the 
bottle are exhausted, the child should not be 
allowed to continue sucking at an empty vessel, as 
by thia means air is swallowed, which might after- 
wards be a source of great discomfort. The feed- 
ing apparatus must be kept perfectly clean. The 
bottle should be washed out after each meal in 
water containing a little soda in solution, and mast 
then lie in cold water until again wanted. It ia 
desurable to have two bottles, which can be used 
altemately. 

BIX MONTHS. 

" At the age of six months farinaceous food may 
be given in small quantities with safety, if it be de- 
sired to do so ; and in some cases the addition of 
a moderate proportion of Wheaten flour to the diet 
is found to be attended with advantage. The best 
form in which this can be given ia the preparation 
of wheat known as 'Chapman's entire wheaten 



I 
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flour.' TMb Ib superior for the purpose to the 
ordinaiy flour, as it contains the inner hnsk of the 
wheat finely ground, and is thereforu rich in phos- 
phates and in a pecuhar body called cerealin, which 
has the diastatic property of changing atarchy mat- 
ters into dextrine. This flower should be slowly 
baked in an oven until it crnmbles into a hght 
greyish powder. At first no more than one tea- 
spoonful should he given once or twice a day, 
rubbed up (not boiled) with milk. If there be 
mnch constipation fine oatmeal may be used 
instead of the baked flour. 



:ght months. 



"After the eighth month a little thin mutton op 
chicken broth or veal tea may be given, carefullj 
freed from all grease. After 

TWELTB MONTHS 

the child may begin to take light puddings, 
mashed potatoes with gravy, orthe lightly boiled yo] 
of an egg ; but no meat should be allowed until the 
child be at least sixteen months old. Every new 
article of food should be given cautiously, and in 
small quantities at first, and any sign of indiges- 
tion should be noted, and a return be made at once 
to a simpler method of feeding. 



ise^^l 
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" During all this time the child Bhould be kept 
ecrupuloualy clean, and his nurBery Bhonld be well 
ventilated and not be kept too hot. He Bhonld he 
washed twice a day from head to foot, once with 
soap. The air of his bedroom should be kept sweet 
and pure during the day, and at night, if the 
weather do not allow of an open window, a lamp 
placed in the fender will insure of a sufficient ex- 
change of air. The child should pass as much of 
his time as possible out of doors, and while every 
care is taken to guard his sensitiye body against 
svdden changes of temperature, he must not be 
covered np with too heavy clothing and shut oS 
from every breath of air for fear of his catching 
cold, A child ought to lie cool at night, and the 
furniture of his cot, although sufficiently thick to 
insure necessary warmth, should not be cumber- 
some, so as to be a burden. If the above directions 
are carefully carried out — and the mother should 
herself sea that they are attended to — few cases 
will be found to present any difficulty in their 
management." 



No III.— NUTRITIVE EQUIVALENTa 

r»d thli table uight. It li 
dI Dutrimwil, then ue In i 



m.J 



nry to my tbftt, If , in & a 
eiunplo. Bightj-one 



UtUe, or todlui-oara, 

Kl-B. . 

WhuC.' 
Barler, 
li«t^ . 






I'lV"' 




In a weak state of the Etomach, it cannot faava 
concentrated food, for the more nourishment there 
is in a given quantity, the more digestive power 
the Btomach must have, and it is the want of this 
power which constitutes the very essence of dys- 
peptic diseases; hence, on general prineipleB, the 
more water any article of food has, the more easily 
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is it digested. It would not answer for a dyspep 
tic to eat boiled or baked beans, as any one ma 
know ; they have eighty-seven parts of nutriment 
and only fourteen of water. Professor B. W, 
Dudley, Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in 
Transylvania University, at a time when it was 
the second medical school in the United States, 
was very fond of recommending to all who were 
debilitated and required good food to use boiled 
turnips, only four per cent, of which is nutrimenti 
and ninety-six waste and water. In this connec- 
tion the following will be examined with consider- 
able interest by the intelligent and investigating. 
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No. IV.— SOLIDITY AND MATTEB OF FOOD, 



nr 100 PABTB OF, THKRK IS PIROIHTAeB OT 



Arabic, gma. 

Artichokes, 

Apricots, 

Arrowroot, 

Almond oil, 

Butter, 

Bread, 

Beans, 

Blood, 

Beef, f reih 

Beef tea» 

Cabbage, 

Carrots, 

Cherries, 

Cucumbers, 

Candy, 

Egg, white of 

Egff, yolk 

Fisn, average, 

Figs 

Gooseberries, • . . 

Hogs' lard, 

Imnglass, 

Leguminous seeds, 

Lentils, 

Manna, 

Mutton suet, 

Milk of cow, 

Milk of ass, 

Milk of goat, ........ 

Olive oil, 

Oats, i . . . . 

Oatmeal, 

Oysters, 

Pease, ' . • • . 

Potatoes, • • . 

Peaches, 

Pears, ••••• 

Poultry, ..••:•••• 

Bye, 

Sugar, average, 

Starch, average, 

Wheat, , t 



■OLD) 




KARBB. 


wAms 


88 


IS 


» 


80 


i5 


75 


81 


IS 


100 




88 


IT 


08 


as 


87 


14 


20 


80 


85 


76 


a 


96 


8 


9M 


IS 


88 


85 


7S 


8 


9T 


90 


20 


ao 


80 


40 


U 


20 


80 


84 


18 


18 


81 


100 




08 


T 


84 


18 


— 


40 


100 


_ 


18 


87 


8 


OS 


18 


88 


100 




79 


SI 


83 


T 


IS 


87 


84 


10 


24 


70 


20 


80 


16 


84 


28 


77 


83 


17 


84 


18 


86 


14 



MODE OF PEEPAEINQ FOOD; 1C9 

The two following tables, Btatiiig the mode of 
preparation of yarioaa articles of food, and the 
time required for digestion and passing out of tbo 
stomach, are precisely alike, only that one is in 
alphabetical order for oonvenicnee of reference and 
saving time ; the other gives the same information 
in the order of the easiness of digestion, taking it 
for granted that the facility of change was in pro- 
portion to the shortness of time required. They 
may be relied upon as being the accurate results of 
active Tisual obserration. As Dr. Beaumont could 
Bee into the stomach, and notice what was going 
on there, he must have done it with a deli- 
cious interest. Such opportunity had never before 
occurred, and been improved, in the whole history 
of the world, and he must have been cousoious oi 
the delight which-it would give the scientific mind 
of all nations to read the result; and there can be 
no doubt that this consideration, as well as hia 
love for scientific research, and the important bear- 
ing it would have on physiological investigation 
and observation, sustained him in his tedious 
labor, extending over months and years; and made 
more difficult, as he informed the writer by letter, 
on account of the peculiar disposition of the 
patient, a certain degree of atubbornness, and 
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occasioDal addiction to escessiTe indnlgence iol 
Btro&g drink. The same considerations, added tol 

a consciouBnesa on the bearing it would have on ) 
human well-being, were well calculated to impress 
his mind with the importance of the strictest 
aocuiacy in his obeervationa and in noting them 

OBJECT OF EATING. 

Children have to eat for four reasons, warmth 
growth, strength, and repair ; but when they have 
completed their growth, one of the necessities no 
longer exists. The young are always ready to eat ; 
can eat all the tune, apparently, and with sneh a 
delight that it is almost a young heayen to them ; 
and your memories of it often travel backwEtrds 
j. over the weary road of sixty and seventy years, 

I and in a measure live it over again with mt-llow- 

ft ing sadness. How the eyes danced with dehghted 

B expectancy, in looking at the apples hanging from 

H the trees in the orchard, the cutting of the 1ubo« 

H watermelon, and the Bap of the "skillet" of si 

^K years agone ; the homely ginger cake and dump- 

^H ling, not forgetting the bread and butter, with 

^H sugar on it, provided by the indulgent grand- 

^^B mother. Tliig ever ready appetite of the young is 

^^H the result of that ceaseless activity observed in 
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childhood, and which often prompta the impatient 
exclamation, 

" THEY AEB NEVER STILL." 

But this conatant wanting to do Bometning is an 
instinctive necessity of childhood, implanted by 
infinite -wisdom as a means of creating an appe- 
tite for that large amount of food which is essential 
to growth, and this same activity is just as im- 
portant in carrying on the digestion of what has 
been eaten. Hence compelling children to he sttll 
for a moment, against their will, is but a fighting 
against their natural instincts, which never can be 
done with impunity. No doubt it would please the 
weary mother, longing for quiet and repose, to have 
her half dozen little ones sit around her in stiU- 
nesB and silence, but it would kill them; the; 
would eat, bat their food would not be digested, 
and they would soon fall into wasting diarrbosas 
and an early grave. It is a thousand times better 
to have romping, noisy, hilarious, "mischievous" 
children, than have them pale and silent and 
sickly; a million times better is it to a loving 
mother's ear to listen to the ringing laugh than to 
hear the moan of some painful, eating disease, 
working its resistless way into the very vitalfl. Do 




u'A use an iron despotiain over yonr children to 
school them iuto the habit of BtiUness and quiet; 
if yoQ do, there wUI, but too soon, be enough of it 
in the early grave, and theu you would be willing 
and eager to give everything you had in the world 
have those noiaea back again 
This apparent digression has been made in part 
impress on the reader's mind some of the 
important olemeuts in the cure of dyspepsia. In 
proportion as the joyousness of childhood can be 
brought about, their activities, Hheii perfect de- 
hght to be in the open air, in auoh proportion will 
;he cure of dyspepsia be faeihtated; then these 
hings should be aimed at all the time, and waya 
and means should be constantly devised for bring- 
ing them about, and fortunate is he who has deter- 
mination, ambition, and force of will anougk ^ 
accomphsh the object. 
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ITa v.— DIGESTEBILITT OF FOOD 



nr iiiPHABinoiAL ordib. 



A.ponearoBl8, . . 

A.pple8, mellow . 

/Lpples, sour, hard 

Apples, gweet and mellow 

Barley, .... 

Bass, striped 

Beans, pod 

BeaDs, with green com, 

Beof, .... 

Beefsteak, 

Beef, old, salted, • 

Beets, . . • • 

Brains, animal • • 

Bread, com • • 

Bread, wheat • . 

Butter, . • 

Cabbi^, . • 

Cabbage and Tinogar, 

Cabbage, . • 

CarroC • • 

Cartilage (gristleX 

Catfish, 

Cheese, old • • » 

Chicken, • • • 

Codfish, diy • 

Com cake. 

Com, green, and beans. 

Custard, 

Duck, tame . . 

Duck, wild . • 

Dumpling, apple . . 

Eggs, hard . 

Eggs, soft 

Eggs, 

£^:gs, • . • • 

Eggs, . • 



founders. 
Fowls, roMted or 
Gelatine, 
Goose, wild 
Heart, animal < 
Lamb, • 
liver, • 

Marrow, . 



MODI or 

PRSPAiUTIOH. 



BoUed. 

Baw. 

Baw. 

Baw. 

BoUed. 

Broiled. 

BoUed. 

Boiled. 

Roasted. 

Broiled. 

Boiled. 

Boiled. 

Boiled. 

Baked. 

Baked. 

Melted. 

Baw. 

Baw. 

Boiled. 

BoUed. 

BoUed. 

Fried. 

Raw. 

Fricasseed. 

Boiled. 

Baked. 

BoUed. 

Baked. 

Roasted. 

Roasted. 

BoUed. 

Boiled. 

BoUed. 

Fried. 

Roasted. 

Raw. 

Whipped. 

Fried. 

BoUed. 

Boiled. 

Roasted. 

Fried. 

BoUed. 

BoUed. 

BoUed. 



TIMl OF 
DIQKSTIOa. 



H. M. 
8 80 



2 
2 

1 
2 

8 
2 

8 
8 
8 
4 
8 
1 
8 
8 
8 
8 
2 
4 
8 
4 
8 
8 
8 
2 
8 
8 



60 
60 
60 
00 
00 
80 
46 
00 
00 
16 
46 
46 
16 
80 
80 
80 
00 
80 
16 
16 
80 
80 
46 
00 
00 
46 



2 46 



00 
60 
00 
80 
00 
80 
2 16 
2 00 
SO 
80 
00 
SO 
2 SO 
4 00 
2 80 
200 
240 



4 
4 
8 
8 
8 
8 



1 
2 

4 
2 
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DIQESTIBILITT OF FOGD—CoMaMum^ 



NAME. 



Meat and vegetables, 

Milk, . 

Milk, 

Mutton, 

Mutton, brollod or 

Oysters, 

O^'stors, 

Oysters, 

Parsnips, 



Pigs' feet, 
Pork, 

Pork 

Pork, nw or 

Pork, .... 

Pork, 

Potatoes, 

Potatoes, • . . 

Potatoes, . • 

Rice 

Salmon, fresh • 

Bausage, 

Soup, barley . 

Soup, hean 

Soup, beef and vegetables 

Soup, chicken 

Soup, marrow bones 

Soup, oysters or mutton 

Suet, beef 

Tapioca, . 

Tendon, , . 

Tripe, 

Tripe, .... 

Trout and salmon, . 

Turkey, boiled or 

Turnips, 

Veal 

Veal, 

Vegetables and meat, 

Venison steak, . 



MODI OP 


nica or 


pmiPAAATioir. 


moMnuoL 




KM. 


BMhad. 


S30 


Baw. 


S16 


BoUmL 


too 


BOMk 


< 16 


Boiled. 


800 


Raw. 


a« 


Routed. 


<u 


Stewed. 


<80 


BoUed. 


180 


Roesfeed. 


880 


Soused. 


100 


Roect 


6U 


Boiled. 


480 


Fried. 


418 


Broiled. 


8 15 


Stewed. 


8 00 


Boiled. 


8 80 


Baked. 


8 80 


Roasted. 


880 


Boiled. 


1 00 


Ikiiled. 


1 4ft 


Fried. 


4 00 


Boiled. 


180 


Boiled. 


8 00 


Coiled. 


400 


Boiled. 


8 00 


lioiled. 


600 


Boiicd. 


880 


Boiled. 


680 


Boiled. 


800 


BoiK L 


630 


ITried. 


1 80 


Soused. 


1 00 


Boiled. 


1 00 


Roasted. 


880 


Boiled. 


880 


Broiled. 


400 


Fried. 


480 


Wanned. 


880 


Broiled. 


1 86 
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No. VI.— DIGESTIBILiry OF FOOD. 



nr o&oBB OF ran. 



The following table of the digestibility of the 
most common artides of food, prepared from stand- 
ard authorities, is approximately correct, and is of 
very general practical interest : 



QUALirr. 


PUPAIIATION. 


nm OF 

DIOBSTIOH. 






B.1L 


Coleslaw, .••••• 


^_ 


1 00 


Rice. . . • • 


• • 


Boiled. 


1 00 


Pi^ feet, soused . 






• 




Boiled. 


1 00 


Tnpe, soused 






> < 




Boiled. 


1 00 


Eggs, whipped 


I 




• 




Raw. 


1 30 


Trout, salmon, fresh . 


t 




< 




Boiled. 


1 80 


Trout, salmon, fresh • 






• 




Fried. 


1 80 


Soup, barley . . , 
Applefl, sweet, mellow 






> 1 




Boiled. 


180 


1 




• 




Raw. 


1 80 


Venison steak, . 


» 




1 




Broiled. 


1 86 


Brains, animal • 


I 




• 




Boiled. 


146 


Sago, . • • . 






) 




Boiled. 


1 46 


Tapiooa, . . 


• 




• 




Boiled. 


200 


barley, . , , , 






• 




Boiled. 


200 


MUk, 


1 




• 




BoUed. 


200 


Liver, beef's, fresh • 






< 




Broiled. 


2 00 


Eggs, fresh . , 


( 




• 




Raw. 


2 00 


Coufish, cured dry . , 
Apples, sour, mellow • 


» 




i 




BoUed. 


200 






• 




Raw. 


200 


Cabbage, with vinegar, 


> 




• « 




Raw. 


200 


Milk, 


t 




• 




Raw. 


2 16 


Eggs, fresh 


t 




» 4 




Roasted. 


2 16 


Turkey, wild • • 






• 




Roasted. 


2 18 


Turkey, domestic • 


1 




t < 




Boiled. 


2 26 


Gelatine, . • . 






• 




BoUed. 


2 26 


Turkey, domestic . 


• 




• < 




Roasted. 


280 


Goose, wild 






• 




Roasted. 


280 


Pig, sucking 


> 




* 




Roasted. 


2 80 


Lamb, fresh 






m 




Broiled. 


230 


Hash, meat and vegetables, 


» 




» 




Warmed. 


2 80 


Deans, pod . . . 


« 




• 




Boiled. 


2 80 


Cake, sponge • . , 






1 t 




Baked. 


280 


Parsnips, . . 


1 




• 


• 


Boiled. 


2 80 


Potatoes, Irish . • 






« 




Roasted. 


2 80 


Cabbage, head 


« 


r >w. 


2 30 
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DIGESTIBILITT OF FOOD— CoMTDruBk 



qUALITT. 


PRIPAKAnOV. 


niuor 






H.M. 


Spinal marrow, animal .... 


BoUed. 


£40 


Chicken, full grown 










Fricasseed. 


246 


Custard. . 
Beef, with salt only, 
Apples, sour, hard 
Oysters, fresh 












Baked. 


245 










• 


Boiled. 


246 












Raw. 


2 60 










• 


Raw. 


266 


Eggs, fresh 












Soft boned. 


8 00 


Bass, striped, fresh . 










• 


Broiled. 


S 00 


Beef, fresh, lean, rare . 












Roasted. 


S 00 


Pork, recently salted, 










• 


Stewed. 


8 00 


Mutton, freeh 












Broiled. 


800 


Soup, 










• 


Boiled. 


800 


Chicken soup, . 












Boiled. 


8 00 


Aponeurods, 










• 


Boiled. 


800 


Dumpling, apple 












Boiled. 


8 00 


Cake, com . 










• 


Baked. 


8 00 


Oysters, fresh . , 


1 










Roasted. 


8 16 


Pork Steak. 










• 


Broiled. 


8 16 


Mutton, fresh . 












Roasted. 


816 


Bread, Com 










• 


Baked. 


8 16 


Carrot, orange . 


• 










BoUed. 


8 16 


Sausage, fresh 










• 


Broiled. 


880 


Flounder, fresh . 


> 








1 


Fried. 


880 


Catfish, fresh 










* 


Fried. 


880 


Oysters, fresh . 


1 








1 


Stewed. 


880 


Butter, 










, 


Melted. 


880 


Cheese, old, strong, 


• 








> 


Raw. 


880 


Soup, mutton 










• 


Boiled 


880 


Oyster soup. 


• 








• 


Boiled. 


880 


Bread wheat, fresh . 










, 


Baked. 


880 


1 urnip's, flat 


• 








• 


Boiled. 


8 80 


Potatoes, Irish 










• 


Bulled. 


8 80 


EffgSi fresh 


• 








• 


Hard boiled. 


880 


Green com & beans, 










• 


Boiled. 


846 


Beets, 


• 








• 


Boiled. 


8 46 


Salmon, salted. 










• 


Boiled, 


400 


Beef, 


• 








• 


Fried. 


400 


Veal, fresh . 






• • 


Broiled. 


400 



I beet 



Ko. YH.— ELEMENTS OP FOOD. 

The ultimate ingredients of all food are carbon to 
warm, and nitrogen to tna.ke fleah. Some have no 
carbon, others no nitrogen ; some have both in 
varying proportions ; all have water or waste from 
five to ninety per cent. The fable on p. 178 is the 
result of the reaearchea of the ablest chomista of the 
age. The amount of solid matter in an article of 
food doea not mean that amount of nutriment ; for 
a portion of it may be woody fibre, or waste, or 
lime, chalk, iron, or other mineral. The cipher in- 
dicates that not one per cent, of the element is 
found ; n. a., not ascertained; blanks mean no pab- 
lished or reliable atatementa have been made. The 
more water, the more waste; for even woody 
fibre and iron have their essential uses in the ays- 
tem. This and other food tables in this volume 
should be regarded as merely approximative ; they 
are not so much intended to live by as for guid- 
ance in diseased conditiona For example, if con- 
stipated, it is better to uae rough food, such as has 
much waste and little nutriment, as fruita, berries, 
and the like ; concentrated food, aa boiled rice, is 
beet for loom bowels; eirupa, and oils, and iriilTc 
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cause biliousness and fevers ; sours, as berries, firoits, 
and cole slaw, cure fevers. It is safer, however, 
especially in health, to eat by instinct rather than 
by rules or scientific tables. 



n 100 PARTS OF, THSUI U 
PBRCKMTAOK OF 



SOLID 
MATTER. 



I 



Arabic, gum 

Artichokes, 

Apricota, 

Arrowroot, 

Almond oil. 

Butter, 

Bread, 

Beans, 

Blood, . 

Beef, fresh 

Beef tea. 

Cabbage, . 

Carrots, 

Cherries, . 

Cucumbers, 

Candy, 

Egg, white of 

Ep:g, yolk . 

Fish, average, 

Figs, 

Gooseberries,. 

Hojfs' lard. 

Isinglass, 

Leguminous seeds. 

Lentils, 

Manna, 

Mutton suet. 

Milk of cow, 

Milk of ass. 

Milk of goat, 

Olive oil, , 

Oats, 

Oatmeal, , 

Oysters, • 

Pease, . , 

Potatoes, • 

Peaches, < 

Pears, 

Poultry, , 

Eye, 

Sugar, average 

Starch, average 

Wheat, . 
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HOW MUOH TO EiT. 

Whether a man shall eat two pounds of food 
every twenty-four hours depends upon age, occupa- 
tion, constitution and temperament. In any 
hundred men or women, there would not be any 
fi^e ahke. There is only one rule or principle to ] 
be applied to all. A man must eat at least enough ( 

. to keep up his strength and flesh; he requires 

I (hat, no less and no more. 

In public institutions it would be impracticable 
to ascertain and then measure out the amount of 
foud and di-ink required for each ; hence the plan 
baa been adopted of giving to each a liberal allow- 
ance, and if he can Uve comfortably on less, he can I 
Bell the overplus ; this is a common method of \ 

I dealing with soldiers. 

The army ration of food in the United States ia j 

[ forty ounces of solid food and five pints of coffee. 

I This is larger than in European armies. 

The average amount of food required every day 1 

I (or a healthy working man is three-quarters of e 

F |iound of beef, a pound and a quarter of bread, and 

[ half an ounce of butter, or thirty-two and a half I 

1 ounces of solid food a day. 
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Dr. Daiton, an omment American physiologist, 
found a iiealtliy workman in the open air required 
every day one pound of meat, a pound and three 
ounces of bread, and three and a half ounces oi 
butter, and three and a half pounds of water, or 
six pounds and a quarter of food and drink. 

Dr. Hammond found that a man maintained hia 
exact weight by taking every day— 



Va omuea of lolidB Ktid fluldl, 

or six and a half pounds of food and drink, 
lacking one ounce, showing how much the stomach 
has to work up every day. The restless mind of 
the physiologist has computed how much strength 
this amount of food gives a man, expressed by 
" foot pounds," instead of the old indefinite de- 
signation of horse power, meaning by the strength 
thus expressed, that when this food is oxidized, it 
gives out an amount of heat which, if apphed as in i 
a steam engine, would raise a body weighing four- 
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teen milliona of potmda one foot every day. Bnt 
all this power is not available in the linman body, 
in this direction ; there is not that mocb power or 
strength to move fourteen millions of stoneB one 
foot high; only three and a half million pounds 
are available. There is an apparent loss of about 
three-fourths, bat no machine has ever been con- 
ti'ived that will lose as little. It seems as clear a ' 
loss as that of an open fire, whore three-fourths ol 
the heat escapes up the chimney, with no other 
advantage than warming all out doors. The r 
mainder of this force is expended in every motion I 
in the body, the step of the foot, the work of the 
finger, the wink of the eye, the very thought of the 
brain, the very least of which requires an additional 
amount of blood to be pomped out of the heart and 
lungs into the head, in order to supply force for 
tha next thought or prooesa of mental operation. 
Then there is the immenee labor of the busy beat- 
ing heart, which in the pilgi'image of three score 
years and ten thumps three thousand millions of , 
times without a stop, and each beat represents a | 
force of thirteen pounds. 

From these statements it is clear that no rule I 
can be laid down for the dyspeptic, except the 
general one to eat very slowly and in a pleasant ' 
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frame of mind, just as much as will leave him iu a 1 
feeling of perfect comfort ; this is the true laxur/J 
of eating. 

If a person eats with an anxioas or tronbledfl 
mind, or while feeling hurried, or if he is bo ( 
groaaed that his mind is elsewhere, he will haveil 
eaten too much before he is aware of it, aud having I 
swallowed his food mechanically, the due amount I 
of saliva has not been carried down and mixed J 
with it, the result being an unnatural thirst whiciJ, ^ 
if gratified, oven with cold water, occasions the I 
fulness and opprt'ssion and general uncomfortable-, 
ness which always attends satiety, or as applied I 
to animals, 

FOUNDEHINO. 

A beneficent Providence has made nutriment a J 
constituent of an immense variety of vegetable*] 
growths, aud these are more or less nutritious ao-1 
cording to latitude and other varying cironm-' 
stances. 

Sugar or its equivalent is an essential elemenll 
of human nutrition, and there seems to be more I 
or less of it in almost every thing that springe 1 
from the ground in the shape of food. 

As a very general rule the dyspeptic should 1 
avoid concentrated food, that which has a large | 
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proportion of fnoJ in a small bulk, and but little 
w.i3te, as esemplilied in one of the food tables. 
The common white bean has ninety-five per cent. 
of nutriment and only five per cent, of waste; 
the common potato from seventy to eighty per 
cent, of waste; the cabbage seven; and the 
homely turnip four; bat in the wise economy of 
nature even this waste answers necessary pur- 
poses, enticing the eater away from too concen- 
trated articles, which, if persisted in, would induce 
a diseased stomach, and which also bear an im- 
portant part of distension at the extremity of the 
alimentary canal which, without expense or trouble, 
answers the purpose of an injection, thus prevent- 
ing constipated habits of body, which would under- 
mine the very strongest constitution sooner or 
later. 

This general observation should be borne in 
mind by all dyspeptics : that while meats cut up 
in very small pieces, as in mince, will be rapidly 
dissolved in the human stomach, even if swallowed 
hastily, such is not the case with vegetables, for, 
however small they may be divided, they require 
for their solution a large proportion of saliva, 
which can only be obtained by the process of de- 
liberate and continued chewing. 
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It follows from the above Btatements that if the 
dyspeptic is inclined to costiveness, he shoitld give 
preference to vegetable food, especially that which 
has but a moderate amount of nutriment and a 
large amount of waste, as previously mentioned ; 
if not troubled in that way, and the natural 
functions are performed every day, meats may be 
more indulged in, because while they are more 
nutritious they are converted into a condition of 
opposing nutriment to the body, with a less amount 
of digestive power, and the more that power is 
suspended, is unnecessarily exercised, the better. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

It 18 thus seen that dyepepeia and mdigestion 
mean one and tht; same thing : essyntially an in- 
abihty of the etomach to conTert the food introduc- 
ed into it into healthful nutriment ; the idea being 
better conveyed to the mind of the general reader 
by Baying that dyspepsia is 

i. WEAK STOMACH ; 

a stomach not strong enough to dissolve the food 
healthfully. 

This dyspeptic condition of the stomach is most 
generaUy brought ou by 

Eating too often ; 

Eating too fast ; 

Eating too much ; 

Eating without an appetite. 

By eating too often, that is, at shorter intervals 
than about five hours, three times in the twenty- 
four, the stomach is kept ao constantly at work, 
that its strength becomes exhausted so that it cannot 
convert the food into a condition suitable to its im- 
parting nutriment to the body. 
( 185 ) 



By eating too fast, the etomach ia over-filled' 
before one knows it, and with such large lumps 
of food, that before they can be dissolved by the 
gastric juice, they begin to decompose, becomes 
acid, and in otherwaya, -wholly unfit for the health- 
ful purposes of the body. 

By eating too mucli, the stomach fails to get 
tlirough its work well, and although the food may 
be all dissolved and digested, none of it is done 
well enough for purposes of healthful nutriment. 

By eating without an appetite, the food is intro- 
duced into the stomach without there being an 
adequate amount of gastric juice to dissolve thi 
ahment, the presence of this gastric juice being the 
cause of appetite. There are cases in ordinai-y 
diseases when the patient fails and death ensues, 
not irora the effects of the sickness, for that may- 
have been cured, but from want of strength to- 
recover from the effects of the malady. It is meant 
that the rule of not eatiug without an appetite, 
should generally apply to dyspeptics, at least for a 
meaJ or two, and if there is still no inclination to 
eat, the appetite may be invited by something 
savory, as a bunch of fresh, luscious grapes, or 
baked potato with butter and salt and pepper, or 
shaving of dried beef; these being passed into th< 
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etomaeh and carried around its eidsB Btimnlatea or 
healthfully affects the parts so as to cause them to 
pour out some of the reaervea of gastric juice, and 
the appetite returns. It often happens that a psr- 
Bou sits down to table with no inchnation what- 
ever to eat a particle, and yut by nibbliug first at 
thiB and then at that, he finds that by the time he 
[eaves the table he lias made a pretty good meal 
for one, who, a few moments before, had no appe- 
tite ; but this is tempting nature, and is a bad 
practice. 

There are other causes of dyspepsia, more or lass 
frcijuent, and more or less direct, but the four 
named are so generally and so directly the moaos 
by which this annoying disease is brought on, that it 
ia not specially necessary to enumerate other 
ciuisea. 

It will be seen that the effect of each one, and ci 
. all the foui causes named, is one and the same : 

Imperfect digestion ; 

Imperfect nutrition; 

Imperfect blood ; 

Imperfect health. 

This imperfect health manifests itself by sjmp- 
toniB, or signs, or indications. 



DTBPEPSU. 

Unuaual, 
Uunatim-al, and 

Uncomfortable feelings- 

Theae feelings generally draw the attention on* I 
pleasantly to the region of the stomach or bottom 1 
of the throat or neck, or in. the mouth, in the form oi m 

I A BAD TASTB, 

especially in the morning, n'hen first getting op. 

When a person has, for a considerable time, 
noticed these symptoms of dyspepsia, and they die* 
appear for days or -weeks or months, and some 
other symptom manifests itself in some other part 
of the body, it is unwise and utterly useless, and a 
perilous loss of time, to apply local remedies or' 
general internal means for the removal of the dis- 
comfort from that part ; because the disease is not 
located there, but in the atomach, a foot or two or 
more away. These local or general means some- 
times alleviate and even remove the symptom ; bul 
it is always a mere temporary relief, and never, by] 
any possible means, a radical remedy ; hence it iS; 
but a 

BILLY TBIPLINa 

with the well-being of the body, and a waste offl 
means, and time, and effort. 
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Somotimcs a dyspeptic stomach does not com- 
plain itself ; and when the applicant for medical 
relief is asked if he has ever noticed any ill-feeling 
about the stomach, he answers quickly, promptly, 
and confidently 



But the skilful physician, by a thorough examina- 
tion of the ease will find in the appearance of the 
tongue, feel of the pulse, or color of the skin, or 
temperature of the surface, or in the condition of 
the fanctional workings of the system, that it is a 
form of 

MASKED DYSPKPSU: 

that it is the bad blood of dyspepsia manifesting 
itself in the bringing back of some almost forgotten 
pain, or in some form of neuralgia, or sick head- 
ache, or rheumatism, or nausea, or irregular 
bowels, cold feet, chilly body, weak nerves, great 
susceptibility to colds, or other symptoms associat- 
ed with certain mental and moral conditions of the 
applicant, which point conclaaively to the fact, that 
the rei,l cause of the things complained of is iu the 
stomach ; and that to it, and it alone, should reme- 
dial means be directed, to authorize any rational 
hope of alleviation, arrest, and permanent cure, 
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As the disease is wealcness of Btomach, inabilil^ 
want of strength to perform its work properly, i 
first step is that which shonld he tafeen with i 
over-worked man ; give him less to do, give him 
easier work ; work which can be done in a shorter 
time, thus affording longer perioiia of rest, repose, 
and Bleep, and this is done in refereDee to ■ 
stomach by giving it 

Eegular work ; 

Easy work ; 

Plain work ; 

Eegular work by eating at stated hours and i 
other; 

Easy work by using food which is known to ] 
digested with rapidity and facility. 

Plain work, by taking but a few articles at a 
one regular meal, and such as ai'o more neai 
allied to the nature of blood, as fresh meats ; 
those which have a tendency to purify the blood, as 
fruits and berries in their ripe, natural, and raw 
states, taken before meals, so that their gratefoj 
and health-giving juices may be absorbed into tM 
' circulation, in their purity and healthfubieas, wita 
out admixture of other things ; and the wh(H 
grain of cereals, whether oats, com, wheat, rye, fl 
barley, so as to serve those mineral constitueuti 
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Tphich are ao neoaaaary to give atrength to the bones, 
vigor to the muaeles, and life to the blood. 

In uaing fresh meata, care is to be given in cut- 
ting them ap in pea-aized pieces, ao that they may 
be more speedily dissolved by the gaatric juices ; 
but inasmuch as the fluids which are essential to 
the proper dissolution of vegetable food, all are 
stored up in the mouth and the aidea of the 
of cheeks, and are only disengaged by the proceaa 
chewing, all vegetable food should be chewed alowly, 
and with great deliberation, however finely out up 
in the beginning. 

In order to fortify the reaaon and convince the 
judgment of the reader that freah meats are more 
easily assimilated to the blood than vegetablea, the 
reason is here given and is found in the faot, that 
the ultimate principles of nutrition in food are 
found in the metals of the earth, ita lime and iron, 
and othera ; that the firat step in the proceaa of 
conversion, ia tfce digestion, the dissolution, the 
chemical disintegration of the lime and the iron 
and other constitnents of the soil, which ia perform- 
ed by the continued action of the water in the soil 
and the juices of the vegetable ; they dissolve the 
metals as the gastric juice dissolves meat. After 
the aeparation of their elements into gassoua and 
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fltiid forms the vegetable takes them" into itself,.) 
appropriates them into its own subBtanee ; and hav-.] 
ing performed a work, the decomposition of a metaHl 
■ffhich no animal stomach could do, this vegetable-! 
in the shape of grass and hay and oata and corn! 
and the like is eaten by the stm-dy ox, whose i 
strong stomach again separates the oonstitaent 
parts, and then appropriates them to the making 
of its own flesh and blood, coming upon oar tables 
in the form of sweet beof, so nearly allied to our I 
own flesh and blood that it is easily converted 1 
into the same, so that the very iron and lime which.'a 
first gave nourishment and life and growth to thel 
plant are introduced in modified forms into thsl 
animal, to give it a higher life through the opera- 1 
iion of its powerful alembics, to be in turn J 
transferred into the stomach of man, to build up J 
his strength, to feed his brain a still higher form' 
of hfe; as much higher and nobler as the Ufe of the 
strong ox and the beautiful bird is higher and 
nobler than that of the grass of the field, or the tree 
of the forest 

Different kinds of food are composed of different J 
elements, in varying proportions, all of which are I 
needed by the body ; if any one or two kinds are I 
.^ten for a long time, except the few which oon-j 
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tain all the elements of hnmau nutrition, as bread 
and milk, and, perhaps, one or two others, the sys- 
tem becomes fully supplied with the particular 
element, and instinct, that mysterious and wonder- 
ful agent of divinity, oomea to the rescue and takes 
away the appetite for it. We express the idea by 
exclaiming, "Wo are 

"sick and tieed of it." 

An illnstration : A British nobleman had a trnsty 
and highly valued coachman who had lived with 
him many years, and had always seemed not only 
satisfied with his position, but proud of it. One day, 
however, he appeared before his master, and made 
the announcement that be wished to change and 
go elsewhere. The nobleman quietly asked him 
the reaaoa for wishing to leave him. He replied, 
that the femily always had abundance of roast tur- 
key on the table, and the servants never had any. 
" Is that all, John ? you shall have all the roast 
turkey yon want," and calling the cook, gave orders 
to give John roast turkey three times every day 
uutil further orders, and nothing else but roast 
turkey, and John was happy. It was not long be- 
fore the coachman called upon his master with a 
rueful countenance, and very humbly, and even 



I abjectly, besought him to have a change ordered 
liar he neTer wanted to see a roast turkey i 

"as lono as he lived." 

Thia intolerance of the continued aae of the sani 

rticle of diet extends also to drinks, even colj 

water has a metalic of brassy taste when yoa hava] 

taken enough to satisfy thirst, and it requires i 

considerable effort to continue drinking it. 

MILK CURE, 

It has been found that some of the most severe I 

iaud even dangerous diseases disappear tinder the 
exclusive use of sweet milk; notliing else whatever, 
fluid or solid, to be taken into the stomach, and yet 
to some, the effort to swallow it, after a few days, 
becomes such that although improving every hour, 
they prefer to run the risk of losing life, than hoi-i 
confined to milk alone for aliment. 
B 
pers 
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OURB FOa DBUNKENNSSS. 

It has been known for many years that soma I 
persons are cure.l of their love for ardent spirits J 
by allowing them, after 



r debauch, to take no drink except that on which J 
aiey became intoxicated, and to allow them not ( 
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particle of food until it iias been saturated or work- 
ed in the same form of alcohol. His appeals for 
something else become so piteous, and the drink and 
even smell becomes bo nauseous, that the very sight 
of it is 

AS ABHOBRENCE. 

In Norway and Sweden this method ia said to 
haye been adopted as a means of puniBhing crimin- 
als of a certain grade in these countries. Habitual 
intoxication is ptmiabed by imprisonment. 

From the moment when the delinquent is in- 
carcerated he has no other nourishment than broad 
and wine, morning and evening ; but the bread ia 
not served out to him until it has been steeped in 
wine for an hour. On the first day the drunkard ' 
swallows his portion gaily enough ; on the second 
it is less palatable, and he soon receives it with the 
utmost repulsion. In general, eight or ten days of 
this diet brings about such utter nausea that 
prisoners have been known to abstain wholly from 
the nourishment which is pitilessly offered them. 
The process onco terminated, the toper, with but 
rare esceptions, is radically cured. 

Hence, as dyspeptics must have strength, and 
that can come from no other source than food and 
drink, and that cannot be \,aV.eii-w\'OQ.Q\& "S'ixs.'S.'iJ 
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%n important point vill be gained in any giragj 
I caBe by avoiding sameness of diet in an; two suocei 
I fiiye meala. 

THE FOOD CUBE. 

It will be often found that however palatable an<S 
digestible a particular kind of food may be, the tima 
will come when the patient vrill loae his rehsh for 
it, will get tired of it, and if persisted in, natnre 
will send an imperative message in the way of a 
symptom, weight, or nausea, or heavineGS, or acid- 
ity, or an unconquerable aversion to that particular 
article ; hence, on the first indication in any oi 
these ways, that the system is fully supplied with 
IS particular element, some other article of foo< 
' should be selected, the general rule being, nevei 
eat any thing for which there is not a reHsh; aI-~ 
though it does not follow, that every thing relished 
should bo eaten, because it may aot be digestible, 
kioay not 

AGREE WIIR THE STOMACH; 

Ethat more or less of discomfort will foUow its 

pfi8 food, and that in a very short time, sometimes, 

in ten or fifteen minutes. The stomach may grow 

tired of even so luscious an ai-ticle as a bunch of 

fresh, ripe grapes ; when that is the case, take soma. 
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other kind of fruit for a few days or a 'weet or two ; 
or it may be the same with oatmeal, Btirahont, or 
wbeaten grits, or even fresh roast beefj or porter 
house ateak, or mutton chops, aud even poultry 
may become distasteful and clog on the stomach ; 
then, by all means, change to something else. 

Ae persons are getting better of their dyspepsic^ 
in the use of the few articles proposed, there is a 
very natural desire for something else, something 
new and more inviting ; this desire may be grati- 
fied, yet it will happen sometimes that this new 
article, although very much relished, does not seem 
to agree with the stomach, and occasions discomfort, 
but do not discard it altogether ; for having been 
very much liked, too much may have been eaten, 
so take less the next meal, and the next, and often 
it will be found that a amali amount is well taken 
care of, when a larger was injurious. But at any 
time when the steady improvement is interfered 
with, under a particular line of diet, go back to 
first principles, to the gi-apes and the poiTidge, 
thus being constantly on the watch ; exercising j 
good judgment and a close observation, with a 
reasonable amount of self denial and moral courage, 
ultimate and complete snccese may be calculated 
upon, in a very great majority of cases, and even 



ill eases of failure the modification of suffering will 
abundantly oompensate for any trouble in carrying 

out the general plan of treatment. 

DItlXKINO AT MEA.L8 

waa stated to bo injuiioua to tbe dyspeptic, because 
by diluting the gastric juice it weakened its power 
for dissolTing the food, but also because persons 
would eat less and the process of digestion would 
be instantaneously arrested, if the fluid were cold. 
But there are times when a cup of hot tea of any 
kind would be very benefical, as when sitting down 
to a meal in a tired or chilly couditioD, Many dys- 
pe])tic3 find that cold water does not agree with 
them, that a cup of tea sours on the stomach, and 
yet they may be distressingly thirsty, and if 
drink much of anything it 
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Under sucli circumstances the thirst is completely 
satisfied by chewing lumps of ice freely and swal- 
lowing them in as large bits as practicable. This is 
the best method in cases of fever ; and safei' far, when 
persons are in perfect bealth, than a large and 
hurried drink of eold water. A while ago reference 
vaa made to the fact that six or seTeu ponnda oS 
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food and drink were taken into the stomach erery 
twenty-four hours on an average — of which three- 
fourthain weight and bulk are water ; for alarge part 
of the solid food ia but water, one third of bread is 
water, three-fourths of roast beef are water, four- 
fifths of fish are water, more than nine-tenths of cab- 
bage, turnips, and fruits are water. It is the water 
which lubricates all the joints of the body to make 
them work smootlily ; it is the water which enables 
the five hundred muscles of the body which are in 
constant friction with each other, to perform their 
various offices with comfort to ourselves ; without 
its lubricating influences every step taken would be 
in agony — witness the tortures of rheumatism. We 
could not even wink the eye without pain, if there 
was no bland fluid covering the eye-ball always, to 
enable the eye-lash to move over it with facility. 
But the dyspeptic gets enough of this with the food 
he eats, and in satisfying the thirst between meals 
without taking it as it comes firom the spring or in 
the form of teas while eating ; although, as has 
been already stated, it is better to drink something 
hot at meals, if the person ia chilly, or very tired, 
to warm the blood, wake up the circulation and 
refresh the system generally. Persona attribute 
this refreshment to the teas of China, black, green, 



&0., and they do have a Btimulathi; 
same time it is the fact that the fiiid drank is hot; 
■which to a eonsiderable extent, at least, imparts yi- 
vacity to the tired body. But in ordinary life in 
health, and more especially in disease, and par- 
ticularly in dyspepsia, it wonld be far better to adopt 
the method of good French nurBca, who rely gri 
ly on 
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which are teas made of very many garden herbs, 
sage, thyme, and others, or sassafraB, and the 
barks and roots of many things which grow in the 
gardens, fields, and forest ; for all these have a taate 
which gives them a relish, and makes it possible to 
drink considerable quantities with comfort. Hot 
water itself would answer a good purpose aa far 
as its warming iuduences extend, but the d 
it is unpalatable and even nanseatiug. 

We are so familar with tea, black and green, 
that it is generally thought that nothing could be 
safer for the dyspeptic — that tea and toast, for ex- 
ample, make one of the mildest repasts in nature, 
but most dyspeptics will be kept awake half tha 
night on a supper of 
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TEA ASD TOAST, 



however nicely made. Toasted bread, as general- 
ly placed on our tables, is very indigestible, and tea, 
in very many cases of dyspepsia, even a few sipa 
of it, makes the stomach acid ; hence it is well to 
discard it altogether ; make no experiments with it, 
or coffee either, bat when a hot drink is needed at 
meals, or between them — when there is much 
thirst — ^the plain 

of OUT foremothera is a delightful and valuable 
drink for all sickly and weakly persons, especially 
the dyspeptic. 

The uses of water in the system are indispensable, 
and the dyspeptic should fully understand its im- 
portance in furthering his restoration to good 
health in connection with perspiration and exercise. 
It is the perspiration which keeps the skin soft and 
prevents fever by carrying off its extra heat. 
Hence when the skin is dry it is apt to be hot. 
Under such circumstances no one can feel well ; 
hence perspiration should he invited by moderate 
exercise in the open air. It is not important, nor 
is it desirable, that thisexeioise should be taken to 
13 




the extent of cauBing what we term Bweating, 
where drops are eeen on the surface. The moi 
healthful form Is termed by pbysicians 



IN8ENSIBLB PEBBPmATIOir, 



not Tieible to the senses, just enough to keep ti 
Bkjn soft, which prevents the heat in fever and i 
harshness, the 



G003E FLEBH 



in ■eoM or chilHneBB ; hence, whether in winter ( 
Bnmmer, ejtercise or work, to the extent of keeping 
the skin soft and moist, like that ol 



for several hours every day in the open air, vpill 
of incalculable benefit to every person sulTeri] 
&om dyspepsia; and all such should feel that 
has been lost which haa been allowed to pass with- 
out exercise in the open air suflicient to cause 
, little moisture on the smlaee. And just hi 
comes in 

THE GRAPE COHE, 

as practised among the thoughtful German pfae 
sicians; and there is an amount of wisdom in] 
which will afford an inteUigent dyspeptic food fi 
instruction and amusement as well. 



riq^^^H 
day^^^ 



THE GBAPE CURE, 

PhyBieiana on the continent are averse to giving 

medicine ; tbey greatly prefer 

GOOD NURSING. 

They nse, as before statecf, herb teas and fric'-Iona 
aud fomentations and out door exercise and 
mental diversion and change, and these last three 
are especially brought into requisition in carrying 
out the grape cure. These establishments are 
patronized by the nobility, and persons of wealth 
ftud leisure, who have nothing much to do, except to 
eat and drink, and the most of whose ailments are 
connected with 

PLETHORA.. 

They have an over-fulness of blood, in consequence 
of eating too much and exercising too little, re- 
sulting in a feeble circulation and a general dul- 
ness of feeling, which they seek to overcome by 
drinking wine and beer, which in the end serve to 
aggravate and fix the very ailments and discomforts 
which they were taken to overcome or remove. In 
going to their gardens ajid places of amusement 
and public resort, the exclamation comes to the 
lipa of an American, why tbey do nothing but drink 
— the Scotchman his whisky, the English their 
gin ; the French revel in their wine, while all Ger- 





mans glory in beer, wliioh they can, Bitting &roD] 
a table, drink and enjoy all day and all night, un- 
til the system becomes deranged in every part of it, 
' and then they hie off to aome 



in Switzerland or Germany. There are tlio 

MOLKEH OTJBB 

of quaint and delightful old Heidelbergh ; the 
bath onres of the warm springs ; the mud cure, 
where persona loll for houi's in mud, only their 
china above it; but the grape cure is becoming 
more and more the favorite, as it is 
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EASY TO TAKE, 

and the medicine does not cost much, four or five 

cents a pound and even less. The general method is 

as follows : In the first place the situation is select- 

which is as near 



■ 
■ 

las possible, as far as scenery is concerned — moun- 
tain and lake, river and plain, field and forest, 
with their splendid drivee and lonely, shaded waike, 
- in the valley, up the mountain sides, over the plain _, 

fe. J 
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and through the forest, with cosy seats, tinder 
shfldy ti-eea, for rest and conversation, or at a 
bubliag spring, or beside a quiet lake, or ripl- 
ling rivulet, or along the public promenade. All 
this is to secure pure air, and present every in- 
ducement possible to invite the invalid out of the 
house. If not by these, there are faciUties for boat- 
ing and rowuig, for rides and drives, on some new 
road, for every day in the month. This gives variety 
and prevents the mind from stagnation. With these 
advantages comes the grape cure, which begins 
by taking a quarter or a half pound before the re- 
gular meals, gradually increasing the amount. But 
these grapes are to be taken, not sitting down at a 
splendidly appointed table — nor is a whole hunch 
to be swallowed at once, aa the average American 
would do, to 

GET THHOUflH WITH IT ; 

nor most he have them sent np to his solitary 
chamber, to be devoured in 

EILENCE, ENNUI ASD BOLITDCE. 

1- •-> essential that they be eaten out of doors, and, 
if poBpible, in the sunshine, with all its brightning 
influences. 
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Nor are the grapoa to be eaten -wLile sitting in 
chair with elevated feet, nor while lounging on 
Bofa. The man maet eat them while walking, m 
with solitary steps and slow. He ni\ist have some 
one to talk and laugh with, to make remarks, to 
get up a dispute, and wake up the mind, 
all this, it is not thought to be of special advanti 
to eat a peck in live minutes ; one grape is to 
picked from the hunch and carried to the month 
a time, not to be swallowed whole, for then it would 
not be tasted. It is important to invite out the 
various juices of the month by deliberate chewing, 
DO that by mingling them with the aubatance of tha 
grape a rapid digestion is promoted, and thei| 
essence of the grape, with its 

VARIOUS VESTTjBa, 

is conveyed at once into the cireuUition, It is a 

injunction not to come home until all tli 

are eaten, the result being that by the time a pouq 

or BO of grapes are eaten, and only one at once, j 

pretty long walk and a pretty good exposure to od 

door air and the cheery sunshine has bet 

ed, and this three times a day, in lively companj 

«nd 
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DELIGHTFUL SUBEOUNDIKaS. 

Bat with wondetful onselfiahneBB, the doctor ad- 
vieeH, although you have been paying pretty well 
for hia advise and for splendid tables spread with 
costly viands and lusurions beds; he comes to yoa 
at the end of two or three weeks or a month, and 
says you had better leave ! Not that yoor are 
cured perfectly, not that he is tired of you, but that 
there are peculiar advantages at another " cure," 
not to be found at hia, a kind of supplemental 
necessity for winding up the whole business. The 
real object being, that inasmuch as you have seen 
everything that is to be seen at his establishment, 
you must not be allowed to fall into indifference, 
listlessnesa and 

ENNUI, 

but go to some other place where everything ia 
new ; new fields, new scenery, new associations ; 
and thus is an army of invalids and dyspeptics 
kept wandering around from pillar to post all anm- 
mer, and in the autumn they return home well, 
from constant out door exposure to the open aij* 
involving a large amount of muscular activities and 
mental exhileration. Double that amount of ex- 
ercise, double that amount of exposure to the sun- 
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Bhine, and breathing the delicioua pnre air woi 
not have done one tenth part of the good if brought 
about by riding or walking any number of mLleB to 
a post, and then tnrning aroond to come bi 
again ; vain Americans would rather hare a doi 
dyepepsiaB than 

ENDDHB THAT BOBE, 

the bore of an unending routine, of an inaufferabl 
aamenesB. 

It is said to be a poor rule wbich doee not work 
both ways ; you have been cured, and the grape 
cure doctor has been paid ; you have paid him for 
tho grapes and you have paid him for his ^ 

SPLENDID TABLE, ^| 

richly spread with costly viands, what there waa of 
them ; the game, the pastries, the viands, and 
the wines; but it has not perhaps occurred to 
moat astute readers, up to this time, that as costly 
as was the table spread you ate little or nothing of 
it, and that some tables would last a year, because 
yon had been bo completly stuffed with grapes by 
the time you had taken a pound or two or three 
that there was not a particle of room for any- 
thing else, and all that you did day after day, 
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on eitting down to the regular meaJs, was to 
nibble at this, that and the other, all the while 
counting the minutea, or scanning the clock, for 
the time to come, when it would be polite to get up 
and go away. As for your leaving the eBtablish- 
ment and go elsewhere, it was no loss to the land- 
lord, for some brother doctor had already sent soma 
one from hia place to fiU your vacancy. 

But there is wiedom and good miuiagement and 
a careful consideration of your best interests in all 
this ; especially in the case of a dyspeptic, who al- 
vayB eats too much of solid food, and although 
always eating, is always hungry and never gets 
enough, because so much was put into the stomach 
that it could not be digested, but in. the ease of 
grapes, however full the stomach might be, nine- 
tenths was water and the other tenth was worked 
up in healthful nutriment, making a pure blood, 
giving substantial strength and thus laying the 
foundation for a radical cure. 

But the reader should not ceaseto remember his 
obligation to his physician in making his 



The dyspeptic has an insatiable appetite, the 
torment of a sense of hunger being almost always 





J present, but the stomach being filled with grape^ 
t the sense of hunger was stayed by what phyai- 
[ oians call the "stimulus of distension," brought 
' about by eating six, eight or ten pounds of grapes 
a day, a feat whicli is Ifreijnently performed 
enthuiastio experiments in the grape cure. 



OATMEAL DIET. 



I 

^^^1 Aa an encouragc-ment to the dyspoptic to onlti- 
^^^wtate an appetile, and taste, and reh&li for oatmeal 
^^H porridge, as a means of giving strength to bone and 
^^B developement to muscle, and as has been previonsly 
^^" stated, durability and beauty to the teeth, and 
eoDscqufnt efBciency to the comminution of food aa 
a means of preparing it for a more easy digestion, 
I it will be well to bear in mind that the highei 
l.modern authority, Liebig, has shown that oatmei 
^ is almost as nutritious as the very best EngUsh' 
beef, and that it is richer than wheateu bread in 
the elements that go to form bone 
' Prof. Forbes, of Edinburgh, dui-ing some tweni 
\ years, measured tiie breath and heiglit, and alE 
tested the strength of both the arms and Hraba 
the students in the university — a very numerous 
I class, and of various nationalities, drawn to Ediq,'* 
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burgh by the fame of hie teaeliing. He found that 
in height, breadth of chest and shoulders, and 
strength of aorms and lions, the Belgians were at 
tha bottom of the list ; a little above them, the 
French ; very much higher, the English ; ami 
highest of all, the Scotch, and Scotch-Irish from 
Ulster, who, like the natives of Scotland, Eire fed in 
their early years with at least one meal a day of 
good oatmeal porridge. Speaking ol oatmeal, an 
exchange remarks that a very good drink is made 
by putting about two spoonfuls of the meal into a 
tumbler of water. The Western hunters and trap- 
pers consider it the best of drinks, as it is at once 
nourishing, unatimulating, and satisfying. It ia 
abo known that such a draught aftei' dressing in the 
morning, if persisted in, has an admii-able efficacy 
in many cases in overcoming a tendency to an 
unnaturally slow movement of the bowels, and 
often overcomes costiveness : thus not only impart- 
ing subBtantial nourishment to the system, but 
removing the necessity of employing medicine as an 
agent in that direction. The nest best substitute 
is wheaten grits ; in either case, breakfast should 
be made of these articles alone, with an occasional 
tea-cup of milk, fresh, sweet, and warmed, not 
led, (or that process seems to deprive it of some 
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makes it ]fl^^^| 



of its valuable natural qualities, and makes 
easy of digestion to the adult stomach. Milk, fresh 
and warm, is the natural food of the infant, its 
stomach is adapted to it, and will digest it with 
rapidity, but that it ia not a natural aliment for 
persona who are older may be inferred from the 
fact that nature dries up the fountain before a year 
in animals and before two yeara in women, and 
that it is not healthful, at least to those who are 
not haid workers, as mechanics and out-door labor- 
ers, every innated or sedentary person may prize to 
I his fullest satisfaction.'and- using rich, fresh sweet 
Bweet milk Ireely at each meal for a very few daya. 
It is a frequent and voluntary observat'on of per- 
sona seeking medical advice, " Milk does aot agree 
with me." On making more minute i-i^uiriea as to 
the meaning, reply is made, " It makes me bilioui 
" It makes me costive." " It gives me the hi 
ache." " It souis on my stomach, " 
At the same time, it may be true, ail has 
recently claimed for milk, and what haa 
already referred to, that it has valuable seminal 
qualities; and this seenia to havo been confirmed 
by high medical authority. Bebides, there may be 
peculiariiies and combinations in a given case which 
an article of tbod might remedy, but which, in nine 
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cases out of ten othera, woiald aggravate the dys- 
peptic For example, a case is given of a lady who 
drank a tumbler of fresh, sweet milk whenever she 
experienced a burning sensation in the stomach ; 
but if, in any case, this " milk cure " becomes a 
habitual thing, it is quite apparent that it is only 
an alleviant, eradicates nothing, hence ia 

WOESE THAN WORTHLESS. 
Another case ia given of an elderly gentleman who 
had been afflicted for many years with great 

DISTRESS AFTER EAUNG, 
but cured himself by drinking half a glass of water, 
into which had been stirred a teaspoonful of wheat 
bran, half-an-hour after each meal. This was a 
case of dyspepsia, most likely, which was caused 
by s constipated condition of the bowels, which 
has often been cured by drinking bran and water. 

BEEF TEA, 

in some cases, will rest well on the stomach of a 
dyspeptic. A good substitute and a better nutri- 
ment is found in preparing 

RAW MEAT 

as follows : Beat it into a pulp, add a little boiling 

■ater to this, and shake or stir it well in an ordi- 
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nary bowl or wide-mouthed bottle ; make it thicker 
or thinner, and season it to suit the taste, with 
pepper, salt, sugar, or whatever makes it most 
palatable. A whole meal may be made of this, 
with dry, stale bread ; sometimes a teaspoonful or 
two of cider vinegar, or half a lemon, taken after 
each meal, improves the digestion of this raw meat. 
This raw meat pulp is best suited to cases where 
there is little or no appetite, or even an aversion to 
food, amounting eyen to loathing. Most persons 
prefer this to 

liebig's beef tea, 

while it is incomparably more nutritious, hence 
gives more strength, because it contains all the 
substance of the meat, more or less of which is lost 
in any kind of cooking. 



^^^^ The fumiamental ideas in the successive treat- 
' ment of dyspeptics ia that the removal of ita cause 

is ita cure ; that it ia brought on by over-work of 
the stomach, and that it must have i-est as a means 
of gathering power to perform the function of di- 
gestion fully, naturally and well Dr. James 0, 
Jackson, the eminent and able hydropathist of 
Dansville, New York, thus presents the philosophy 
of the best cure, as applicable to many human 
maladies ; — 

" There ia nothing like Rest for the Weary ; ' 
and so many of our people as are workers either by 
body or brain, or both, are wearied. Thia is true 
even of the children in our own country who are at 
school; truer still of the young men and women 
who are at college ; none the less true of those who 
having reached places and positiona of buslneaa res- 
ponsibility are absorbed in the duties and cares of 
private life ; quite as true, and I am disposed to 
think truer, of all those women who on wives are 
additionally taxed by the carea and duties of mater- 
nity ; as true of all those men who, having to work 
with body, have also to work very closely and hard 
f 215 ) 
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with their brains. From every pursuit and v 

mlife.in every class of Bocieiy.comea up this cryfor 
rest, and because there is no such arrangement as 
to give rest to the body^ to the mini, to the spirit, 
it is in large measnre to bo accounted for that there 
is 80 much sickness. It is very difficult to find a 
man or a woman who knows how to rest. They 
understand how to work, how to toil hard, how to 
expend power, how to bear cares and troubles, vex- 
ations, sorrows and disappointments ; many of 
them know how to bear poverty ; but they do not 
know how to re-gather strength and so recover from 
their tiredness of body and weariness of spii-it. 
They have notions as to what they need ; plans 
which having cherished, they try to carry out ; bat 
in almost every case the plans or projects thus 
adopted and sought to be enforced involve no such 
conditions or circumstances as afford rest. At best 
they contemplate and secure only change of labour. 
Herein lies the fallacy of the conrBes adopted ; and 
hereby ia to be accounted the failure which so v 
forraly characterizes their plans. 

" Nature demands of all living organisms, inord^ 
first, that they may be healthy or keep free from 
sickness ; second, that they may develop naturally 
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I hereby ia to be accounted the failure which BO UU^^ 
formly characterizes their plans. ^^M 

" Nature demands of all living organisms, inordfl^^^ 
first, that they may be healthy or keep free from 
sickness ; second, that they may develop naturally 
^^_ and to their maximum point of growth — ^periods 4^h 
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Tjbsolute auBpenaion of voluntary effort. He who 
does not underBtand this and take into account the 
peculiarities of his organization as indicated by 
temperament, age, sex, habits of living, and quality 
of development, fails to comprehend the secret of 
maintaining health, perserving life and reaching 
Buch condition of character as the Creator clearly 
designs that every man should do. 

" Consider the philosophy of rest. It is an ad- 
m'ited axiom amongst scientific men, that in order 
to the conservation of force and the maintenance of 
equilibrium, action and reaction should be equal. 
If this be so, then where action has been had in 
such a way as to expend force, the agent or instru- • 
ments, the organ or organs, made the medium of 
such expenditure, become fatigued or tired thereby, 
and so need periods of suspension of activity or 
what I call rest. This is true of every organ or 
texture in the human body. Whoever is, through 
any pursuit, avocation or profession, putting his 
body in any of its parts, or as a whole, to task, in 
order to accomplish the objects before him, will 
find it necessary to the maintenance of his health, . 
t if his health be lost, to the restoration thereof, 
U 
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to give such organs in his eystem as by his bi 
I neas or profession are eBpeciatly taxed, regular and 
!■ habitual periods of repose. Illustrate this as one 
pleases, there ia no escaping from the correctness 
of it. Does a man think aa a profession? He 
must give himself regular periods of suspension. 
' from thought. It makes no difference in whi 
I direction the thought goes ; that portion of tl 
nervous system which ie involved in action for the 
purpose of thought, must rest. Does he work with 

*his muscles for a livelihood ? he must rest. Di 
he subject his bones and sinews to great strain li 
a bow bent, for a time ? these must be relie^ 
from that strain. Does he subject his heart, lungs, 
stomach and bowels to taxation ? he must give 

I them rest. None of his organs can be relievi 
fiom this great law. 



"SICKNESS THE BESTTLT OF OVER-STRAIN 



In my opinion, sickness, however varied 
aspect or complex in manifestation, is oflener tl 
otherwise the result of over-strain ; not imposed 
at once, but sti-ain long-continued — without inl 
'ats of relief — without competency of will on tha 
part of the persons thus made sick, to take off auch 
strain and so j^ve the part under (pressure am 
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heavy labor time to recover by and through the 
action of the law or lawa whose special function it 
is to repair and make good a^in the over-taxed 
and over-wrought organ. What do our thiuking 
men know of methods whereby, under an action of 
the will, they may empty their brains of any and 
all classes of impressions, making them aa uncon- 
scious of any sensible, well-arranged, profitable 
t!iought as a gourd shell is ? Where one can be 
found who, being aa educated thinker, can stop 
thinking, ten tbousaud can be found who, being 
bahituatod to thought, have no power to cease 
thinking. If they do not think, it must be because 
they are stupefied by drugs and a sort of anesthesia 
of the system is induced; otherwise, though they 
may be asleep, they think. Imagination is at 
work, and she carries their consciousness wherever 
fancy may float or fantasy may exhibit itself. Al- 
most all our thinking men and women go out o£ 
their ordinary states of material life to dwell, dm-- 
ing their sleeping hours, in dream land. Pictures 
of beauty beyond conception mider ordinary con- 
sciousness are presented to their spiritual percep- 
tions, and at times they dwell where both country 
and people are extremely beautiful. At such times 
iatenoe becomes not merely a fact, but a state of 
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liigb enjoyment — a condition of eupremestpleasuteil 
Out of such idealisme they come on waking up, to 
feci howmucb power has gone out of them, leaving 
tbemtotake up the drudgery of life under great 
distaste. If they do not thus hve in BUpersensuouB- 
ness when Bleeping they are introduced tocondition.-; 
of ideal Ufe quite the converse ; misery, wretched- 
ncBB, discord, jealousy, hate, coma out of the 
darkness and mingle themaelveB up with their pro- 
cesses of thought. Oblivious sleeping is not a 
characteristic of the American people. Work, work, 
work, is forever before us, and it is greatly to our 
disadvantage that it is so. I do not think that our 
people work too many hours, considered in their 
sum total ; they only do their work in such un- 
philoBophical and unphysiological ways as not to 
give their organizations time for resi 
preservatikjn of balance. They do 
any reference to law, and because they thus ( 
they anffer pimishment. 

"diseeoahd op physical laws. 

" Lawlessness may be as much a sin when < 
sidered with reference to the maintenance and j 
longation of life, as it ia with reference to any i 
the social relations. I ma; not invade my neid 
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bor's preeineta without committing offence. This 
everybody nnderstands. I may not disobey or dis- 
regard the laws of my own organization without 
committing a miatake. This scarcely anybody un- 
derstands. No less work need be done, but, on 
the other hand, more than is now done by nearly 
all who arc workers, whatever the nature of the 
work, might be done if thoy woald secure to them- 
solves regular periods of relaxation and re-organiza- 
tion. Tour poverty-cui'sed man who cannot get 
ahead, would be a better man, a better citizen, a 
butter head of the family, make more money, both 
bv earning and saving, if as a manual laborer ha 
did not work more than eight hours a day. The 
entire relatioUB of the organic or creative force and 
the functional or expending force within him, would 
be better established and productive of better re- 
sults, if he worked but eight hours a day, than it 
can be possible for them to be if he works twelve 
or eighteen. Probably more than one half of the 
Bicknesaea which arise with our laboring population 
grow out of too long continued work without inter- 
vals of repose. 

B" AliL OUSSES AFFECTED, 
* If this view be true of the class of our people 
oae bones and muscles p'ay a main part in fu. - 
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nisbiog means of subsistence, it is truer of that 
class of our people whose brains and nerves are 
mainly taxed for their subsistence. How intelli- 
gent gentlemen can rest under the delusion that 
long-coutinued intellectual application is good for 
children — that six hours a day is better for them 
than three — that to be free from the exercise of the 
mental faculties specifically applied and to have 
substituted therefor play of the muscles tends to 
fix in their young minds immoral ideas and im- 
I is strange to me. How a minister of the 
1 be so forced one side of the true line of 
^rational philosophy with reference to the growth in 
him of large affections and spiritual perceptions as 
to feel that preaching twice or ^Hi-ee times a day on 
the Sabbath is conducive thereto, is surprising to 
me. How christian people can be under such an 
Ulnsion as to believe th it long-contluued uninter- 
rupted exercise of the t motional faculties can be 
made productive of growth in grace, or of a right 
obtainment of the knowledge of God, astonishes 
me. How the speculator who calculates to make 
money by lUK^er standing the laws of the relation of 
producer and consumer, or who is shrewd to guesB 
out those chances or changes which come out of 
■iargeand widely extended combioatiou of influences. 
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can load himself to think that his reason and judg- 
ment are better at four o'dook P.M. than they ai-a 
at ten o'clock A.M., ia marveUous to me. How 
any lawyer, doctor, artiat, teacher of youth, OjiechL- 
nic, inventor, metaphysician, can imagine that he 
ia better qualified to take in, under thought, the 
relation of things in respect to adaptation, to 
separate or mutual use, after he has worked b' " 
hours and staffed stomach full of roast beef and 
plum padding, goes altogether beyond my power of 
conception. 

"causes of faxlueh. 

" Thetrnth is that ft large proporiion of the failures 
in health, failnres in business, and in social life, in 
public life, in rehgious growth, in power to under- 
stand human nature, in capacity for application, are 
caused by, or are dependent upon, such conditions 
of the bodily organism as are consequent upon 
want of rest. It is not the amount of work done, 
eonstjtnting over-work, of which I complain and 
to which ia to be attributed these deplorable results, 
It is the way, the habit, the manner or method 
through or by which such work is done. It is be- 
cause persons do not recognize and cheerfully fol- 
low the indications of nature in this matter of real. 
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Will our people never leani to appreciate this 
view? K they will, two beneficial results will be i 
seen: first, those who are not eiok will keep from , 
getting sick: second, thoae who have been made 
sick before learning it, after they have been tanght 
it and have come to appreciate it, will get welL 

I believe that of all the sick persona in this i 
country, wherever located, ninety-five in each 
hundred might just as well get well as die, and 
of all who are not sick, ninety-five might just as 
well as not keep from getting sick, if they only 
knew how ; and of all knowledge which can be ob- 
tained, conducive to this end, none would be of 
more avail than thia of knowing how to procure 
thorough rest. 

" THE BENEFITS OP BEST. 

" Give the brain rest, Q-ive the five senses rest. 
Give the lungs rest. Especially give the stomach 
rest. Give the propensities rest. Give the heart 
rest. Give the bones and the muscles and the sin- 
ews rest. Give the mind rest. Say to the spirit, 
' Rest, perturbed spirit, rest.' The law of inaction 
is as truly a law of life as the law of action. Will 
not the reader consider this, and have systematized 
and established plans, whereby in every twenty- j 
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four hours there shall be well-adjasted, thoroughly 
arranged, periods of absolute rest, the life force 
doing juat as little work as it ia posaible for it to do 
in the phyaical domain, while the functions of life 
are healthfully carried on. If parents having 
feeble children, husbands having feeble wives, wives 
having sick or delicate husbanda ; if teachers who 
are sick, ministers who are out of health, busineaa 
men who are ailing ; if persons who have been long 
sick, have taken medicine in large quantities and 
consulted mauy physicians and have grown no bet- 
ter, but have rather grown worse ; if scrofulous per- 
sons, persons suffering from bilious complaints, 
consumptive people, rheumatic persons ; if those 
who have the sick-headache; if wome 
from local weaknesses ; if drunkards, 
gluttons, and the like, will only take up this idea 
of rest and give it consideration aud proper esti- 
mation in their minds aa of tlierap'Jutic value ; if, 
after having thus conceived and considered it, they 
will place themaelvea iu relation to its application 
where it can be practically enforced, they will see 
marvels in the way of beneficial results, rousing 
the deepest interest in the minds of all observers. 
Rest-cure is the great cure. The sick get well by 
getting their vital forces to act ULH'iu.iUy. Normal ■ 
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action, when applied to persons in health, is a pi 
Bervative ; normal action, when applied to persons 
sick, is a curative. Suspension of activity as well 
as expression of activity, is a part of the law of 
normality. Let this be taken into account, and 
where, by a long aeries of unbrokeD efforts in the 
way of expenditure of vitality, sickness has bei 
induced, let the sick one turn his face towards 
consideration of and a behef in the value of the lav 
of rest. If be doeB so and is curable by any methods 
under the sun, the application of this principle will 
cure him. The principle is capable of very com- 
prehensive and varied combinations. Best of the 
bones and muscles renders rest of the nerves pos- 
sible ; rest of both of these renders rest of the 
stomach possible ; rest thus added to these renders 
rest of liver and other functional parts possible ; 
rest of all these renders rest of the brain possible ; 
rest of this renders rest of the mind possible. So 
the whole man rests, and as he rests so he recreat- 
es. Bicknees which reaults from the perversion of 
activity or over-activity begins to be abolished when 
he begins to rest. Rest long enough and restora- 
tion is the result ; and once cured on this principl 
there is no sense and therefore no necessity in one' 
thereafter becoming sick." 
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PRECAUTIONAnY MEASURES. 



AVOIDABLE THINGB IN DSSPBPSIA. 

Avoid cold feet. 

Avoid costive bowels. 

Avoid cooling ofE too soon, after all fonna o 



Avoid fatigue ; always stop before yon are much 
tired. 

Avoid chilliness. 

Avoid all tonics, stimulants, spirits, bitters, 
tobacco, or any other excitant. 

Avoid eating before the time comes, merely to 
(juiet the craving or gnawing of goneneas. 

Avoid fats, sugars, sweet milk, eggs, and coffee ; 
you may favor yourself greatly by selecting your 
food. It may be well to begin on the " Special 
Fruit Diet," elsewhere spoken of. At all events 
yon are safe in beginning with roasted beef or 
mutton, lean ; cracked wheat, or wheaten grits, or 
Graham bread, and good butter, with all you can 
eat of berries, cherries, currants, melons, grapes, 
and peaches and apples, after breakfast and dinner, 
as dessert, taking them in their natural, raw; ripe, 
perfect state; if not in the season, take them 
stewed or baked, but not preserved. 



It was not intended in this article to detail t 
curious cases or to waste space in long disquisitions 
but to present simply the main features of the dis- 
ease as presented in ninety-nine cases in a hun- 
dred, BO as to reach the masses of the people. If 
compelled to state the certain cure of dyspepsia, iti^ 
three rules, they would be : |H 

Eat reRulai-ly thrice a day. ^M 

Eat just as much as "will not be followed by any 
discomfort. 

Spend from five to ten hours every day in iniec^ 
ested and profitable out-door activities, 

The almost universal cause of dyspepsia ia en 
in eating ; the almost universal symptom is ai 
pleasant reminder that there ia a stomach ; ti^ 
almost universal principle of cure ia never to eat g 
much at any regular meal, of not less than fi^ 
hours' interval, as will attract the attention i 
pleasantly to any portion of the body. No methyl 
of cure ever succeeded which did not involve tl^ 
principle, and when regarded, this alone will pa| 
manently em:6 any curable case, without one aton 
of medicine of any kind, and the cure will be e 
dited in proportion as the time from after breafl 
fast to sundown is expended in profitable, agreeabM 
I and absorbing out-door activities. 
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The actual dyspeptic, as well as he who is recov- 
ering from tbis malady, will find that whatever 
instructions are necessary to the old, the young, 
the infirm, are especially applicable to his own ceei-. 
He should remember that he is a tender plant, 
especially amenable to the injurious influences ol 
summer's heat and winter's cold, of excesses even 
iu good things, and in addition, should be always on 
his guard against everything calculated to do him 
even a slight injury. 

Years before a person reaches sixty he is spoken 
of as an old man, but long after he has passed 
three score he does not admit that he is " old ;" he 
insists that he feels as well and strong as he ever 
did ia lua life, and, anon, begins to persuade himself 
that seventy is not a very old age ; while at thirty 
he felt a kind of pity for any one who should speak 
of his being over forty. It would be better for us 
partly to acknowledge at three score that we are 
among the old, and act accordingly. It can be 
easily proven by taking a long day's ride, or a 
hasty run up stairs, two or three steps at a stride. 
During November eighty- three persons died in New 
( 229 ) 
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York city who were not over seventy years of ago, 
a very much larger per-centage in proportion to 
numbers than among any other class except infants. 
The reason is that the old are so feeble and so 
frail, the delicate machinery is so nearly worn out, 
that the slightest causes derange, even if they do 
not destroy. This is proven by the fact that it is 
announced, of most of them, that they died sad- 
denly. This directs attention to the other fact that 
the cold of winter is perilous to old age ; bnt it 
would be much less so if a wise attention were 
given to a proper adaptation to the snrroondings 
attendant upon the changed and changing condi- 
tions of the days and times and seasons. The fore- 
going and following are especially applicable to 
dyapeptiea: 

The air of November is more bracing, more life- 
giving, because purer and drier than that of the 
early fall ; at the same time there is a searching 
rawness in the early morning and about sundown 
Vfhich is peculiarly trying to all who are not in 
vigorous health. Hence a safe rule for the old is 
never to leave the house in the morning until after 
a good hot breakfast, allowing time also for a little 
rest and a good warming after breakfast. Then 
make it a point to be snug at home, before a cheer- 
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tl, blazing £re, at least half an hooi before siin- 

Exposure to the cold and chilly air without the 
conditioDB just named, more than eounterbalaneeB 
the bracing condition of a cooler temperature. 

Warmth is the heaven of three aoore-and-ten ; it 
gives Ufe to the blood, activity to the circalation, 
and vigor to the whole frame. Cold chills the skin, 
closes the porea, shrivels the surface, and drives all 
the circulating fluids in upon the centres, notably 
the heart and lungs and brain, congesting, crowd- 
ing, over-straining their delicate machinery. Thus 
it is that so often the cords of life are snapped in a 
moment. The bowl is broken at the cistern and 
the wheel at the fouutain, by pneumonia, heart 
disease, and apoplesy, with many times not the 
advantage of a moment's friendly warning. 

Warmth, abundant warmth, in the morning from 
a brightly burning flame in winter, adds largely to 
the comfort, health, and general well-being of the 
old, as well aa of the infirm, invalids and children j 
hence it is poor economy, as well as hazardous, to 
defer building flre until late in the fall, and it is 
quite as injurious to put them out too early in the 
spring. 
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In every well-regulated household 
be one room for common resort, in which a gener- 
ous fire should be brigbtl; blazing on the hearth 
from early morning until bed-time, especially where 
tliere are old people and children, from the first of 
November until the middle of May, at least, north 
of Virginia. A portion of the time the fire may be 
allowed to go out during the middle of the day. 
but it should never fail to be kindled at sunrise and 
sunaet, between the dates named. If there is an 
exceptionally warm day, still have the fire, but 
avoid the room if necessary ; for the warmth of 
blazing fire in the early fall and late spring 
known to antagonize certain baleful ingredients in' 
the atmosphere those seasons and Lours which are 

I productive, if breathed, of a large class of ailments, 
Bueh as diarrhosa, dysentery, and fever and a; 

• Of the various adaptations for such fires, whethi 
from wood, coke, soft or hard coal, the Dizon sun- 
down grate seems to ha the least troublesome and 
the most convenient and philosophical. 
The least observant have been couscioas of a 

i feeling of comfort, exhilaration, and life, on enter- 
ing an apartment on a cold day, where there 
brightly-blazing fire ; and as the old, with 
Vaning hopes and wasting streagth, bo much 
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whatever may tend to cheer and enliven them, 
thoBe who love them moBt "will do them the greatest 
service by contributing to their comfort in the dir- 
ections above alluded to. 

A warm room is better than a cold one, although 
it is made so by the dull, heavy, oppressive, stifl- 
ing heat of a register or of hot water, or hot-air 
pipes ; bat these so signally fail to impart life to 
the blood and cheerinesa to the spirits, that fami- 
lies would save by economizing in several other di- 
lotiona, rather than in the ease in hand* 

OIiOXHINQ IN WINTSB. 

It is better and safer that dyspeptics as well as 
all old persons, should put on their winter clothing 
as early as the first of November, and begin to lay 
it aside by degrees in May. 

The invalid and the old should studiously and 
habitually watch against any feeling of ohiUinesa 
for a single moment, as while sitting or standing 
still in damp weather, in a cold room or out of 
doors, which last proved the death of Washington. 
There is danger, also, in sitting atill on horaebaek 
or in vehicles until the body is chilled through and 
through; remaining still in damp clothing, lying 
between damp sheets, or going to bed in a chilly 
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condition, or with very cold feet, these have been 
often causes of inflammatioQ of the langa, becaase 
chtUineBB of the surface makes itBelf felt first in the 
lungs, causing pneiituoaia, vhich is always a tedi- 
ous disease, often dangerous, and not seldom fatal 
in a few days. 

If the reader will direct bis attention to this 
point he will be surprised to find how many old 
persona are stated in the papers to hare died of 
pneumonia, the scientific name for inflammation of 
the InngB. The circulation of the blood in the 
breathing organs is feeble in the old, and very 
slight cauaes increase that feebleness, but it is this 
circulation which generates the necessary warmth 
of the body, and if that is impended by any meaoB 
pneumonia is a common result. 
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The dyspeptic can recall instances in hia own 
experience of an uncomfortable chilliness after a i 

good hearty dinner. That man was not far from 
death ! The fires of life are kindled in the lungs. 
The more fully they are supplied with blood the 
warmer is the body ; if they are scantily Bapplied 
chilliness follows, with dangerous symptoms in pro- 
I portion to its degree. "When the stomach is fuU I 
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of food a large amount of tlood mnst be sent there 
to enable it to carry on the proeesa of digestion. 
If blood is not supplied there is weight at the 
stomach, 

OEAMP COLIO, 

and sometimeB death. Hence there is a sleepless 
instinct on the part of nature to supply an extra 
amount of blood to the stomach after each meal. 
This extra quantity is taken from other parts of the 
body, but if too large an amount is taken from any 
portion derangement of its healthful operation is 
an instantaneous result. Hence if an o'ld man, 
weary and tired at the close of the day, feels very 
himgry and eats heartily, the necessity of a large 
supply of blood to the stomach is so imperative 
that the lungs are robbed and the man dies before 
the morning of pneumonia, apoplexy, or heart dis- 
ease. It is, therefore, a great risk for any old per- 
son or dyspeptic to eat very heartily at any time. 
It is safer and better to eat four times a day so as 
never to be very hungry. Indeed, aU persons 
should specially guard against indulging to the fnlj 
at any time of day, especially if very hungry and 
very tired, and not over warm. 
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OQANaB IN HABITB. 

The old, the feeble and dyspeptic ehonld 1 
to make any change in tlieir daily habits, their 
calling, or their places of living, for all these, all 
that is new to them, makes drafts upon their re- 
serves of strength, and they have none to spare. A 
man in vigorous health can more easily walk along 
an accustomed road than a new one, especially if 
he has to find his own way. On the same princi- 
ple the older we ore the more discomposing it is to 
sleep in a new place, a new house, a new room, or 
a new bed ; henoe all, after three score, should 
avoid as much as possible being from home for a 
single night. Some persons have a strong preju- 
dice against moving into a new house, from the fact 
that it baa been so frequently observed that men 
who have built houses for themselves have died 
soon after taking possession. But it will be noted 
that almost all such are old people, whose death 
resulted mainly &om such slight causes as un- 
seasoned wood-work, undried plastering, or the 
chambers being contaminated with the odor of 
point, or freshly-papered walls. Persons in vigor- 
ous health are able to withstand these slight causes 
of disease, but the circulation of the old is i 
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feeble, the delicate machinery of Ufe is so nearly 
worn oat, that tbe slightest strain often crushes it, 
and we pass away. 

KKPERIMBNTAL EATINO 

shonld he most carefully guarded against by dys- 
peptics. 

Many a man has eaten something which he 
linowB has given him discomfort before, but he is 
"very fond of it," and hopes that in some way or 
other he may indulge with impunity this time. 
Others, again, are tempted to eat largely of a new 
dish, one which they had never tasted before, and 
being very savory they have partaken heartily. 
The dyspeptic should never make such experiments; 
it can never be done without danger. ' 

TAEING A N4P. 

After three score it is better to have a short 
sleep during the'day, either in the forenoon, after a 
late dinner, or after supper. It should be taken on 
a sofa, or lounge, or m an armchair, not in bed, 
because that invites a regular long sleep, which 
interferes with the rest of the night, and makes one 
dull the remainder of the day ; while a nap not ex- 
ceeding twelve or fifteen minutes refreshes the body 
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woTidcrfully, enlivens the spiritB, and promotai 
Bocial suavity and good nature generally. 
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Dyapeptic8 should get all the Bleep and reet 
they can. They may not be able to sleep the 
night through and may not feel fully rested; in 
fact, it seems to them as if they wanted more sleep, 
but they cannot get it. The next beat thing is to 
rust in bed for an lionr or more. This supplements 
sleep and gives time for nature to recuperate her 
energies, 

After three score, they will live the longest who 
sleep and rest the most and do the least, except in 
a quiet, composed, and uniform way. Hurry, haste, 
over-efforts of body or mind, extra excitement 
the emotiona or intellectual faculties, or ol 
aEfectioUB, are always dangerous to the old. 

PHILOSOPHY OF EXERCJ8E. 

It may aid the inteUigent dyspeptic, in the 
practical use of his physical and intellectual strength 
to have a proper understanding about the principle, 
involved in a!] forms of exercise, originally written 
for the Chfistian Weekly : 

" Every one rises in the morning with a certain 
amount of physical strength, which lias accuroulat 
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during the night in proportion to the amount of 
healthful sleep which has been obtained. To ex- 
pend that strength and no more during the day 
and to do it habitually, is the true philosophy of 
healthy living. If more ia expended, that is, if 
the reserves are too largely drawn upon, there is 
depletion and friction, and wear and waste of bodily 
aubatance ; the man ia too tired at n:ght, and the 
exercise of the day has done him more harm than 
good. If too little of the strength has been ex- 
pended during the day, then the food eaten has not 
been fully digested ; the blood has not been perfectly 
made, the body has been insufficiently nourished, 
and the foundation for debility and disease has been 
laid. These are the genera! principles, indicating 
the great practical fact that the true system of work 
is to keep at it only until a little tired, and not con- 
tinue it after weariness comes : thus will that i 
equability of habit be maintained which is promotive 
of a long and healthful life. Hence it is not tme 
thut the more tired a man is at night, the more 
healthy it is, for he may be too tired to sleep re- 
freshingly, 

" It is not true that the more violent the exemae 
the more healthy it ia ; it is dirRctly the reveree, 
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[-for it ia a shock to the system, it is an overstimi 
I and to that exteiit ia a permanent injury to tl 
delicate organization of the body, as much as 
strain on a ship or the workmanship of a watch. 
" As a general rule base-ball men, crieketera, 
wera, and those who have achieved victories Id 
competitive games, do not live long. Mr. Jol 
Lillywhite, the best cricketer in England, recentli 
died before fifty, althougb he had a compactness 
build which should have secured him afull threescore 
years and ten. He was a gentleman of intelligence, 
I close observation, and good judgment, which It 
I him to retire from the game which he saw was ai 
dermining his constitution, and within a year after 
the acknowledgment he died. He told the writer 
in London in the summer 1873, that the first point 
r of injury was the overstrain, the second that aft 
L' ft play, while resting, there was a constant tempt 
tion to stand around and enter into converaatioa 
about the game, exposed to drafts of air while in a 
heated state, making a cold almost inevitable, 
I then there were pressing temptations to take di 
I after a jilay and before renewals, in order to bn 
the system to the Qecewsary eflfort, with the resi 
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that before a man knew it he would find himself 

in the habit of taking half a dozen drinka a day. 

" It is from the fatigue and overatrain that all 
competitive games are injuiioos to the constitution* 
To make exercise healthful, the strength must be 
expended equably, steadily and deliberately. It is 
the ploughboy who lives to be an old man ; it is the 
steady laborer on the fann who may calculate on 
hie ' fourscore.' 

" The reserve of strength with which a man starts 
out every morning is expended in two different 
directions, the brain and muscles, in thought or 
work. Thought is the more eidiaustiiig of the two : 
the farmer can work from morning to night from 
one week's end to another and thrive upon it ; the 
brain-worker cannot profitably spend more than six 
hours out of the twenty-four in working out hia 
problems. The most succeasful and voluminous 
Uterary men of our time, who maintain their vigor 
to a good age, do not spend more than four or hve 
hours at their desk, having foimd that that was the 
limit of their endurance and pleasurable labor. 

" Strength is often wasted by its injudicious ex- 
penditure from the iailure to put it out on the chief 
labor of tJiie day. A clergyman who c^ops wood or 
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splits raiLi during tiie momitig, would not be at all 
likely to do hia best work on his sermon that day, 
because he has already used up strength needed for 
study. And if oq Sabbath moming he takes an ex- 
haustive walk to visit a sick [larishioner, he will fail 
to make the best of his public services. A farmer, 
Mr, Johnson, of Sullivan County, Illinois, who with 
a large number of laborers cultivates fifty thousand 
acres, has found that it pays to have liis men ride 
to their work of mornings, which is that much to- 
wards preventing them from being over weary ; 
they are requii'ed to ride home from their work at 
night, leaving all their strength to be put out on the 
work of the farm and not in useless long walks, 
thus preventing over weakDess, which gives restli:ee 
aleep. 

■"The merchant, the banker, and other business 
men of New York of heavy responsibilities, who 
live a mile or two or more from their counting- 
rooms, cannot afford to walk the distance after 
breakfast ; no animals exercise after a full feeding. 
Ail the strength is imperatively needed for the 
brain-work, on the proper performance of which 
very large interests are at stake. A. T. Stewart ia 
not seen on foot except at his own door, and he 
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^Kems aa young as ten yeai^ ago, A busioesa man 1 

may walk home to great advantage physically, I 

mentally, and morally, because the excitement of 1 

the day's work has been in the brain ; there i 

large excess of blood there, extending almost to an ^ 

inflammatoTy condition. Exercise of the muscles I 

. draws that surplus away from that important parfcl 

[ and is expended on their own workings, hence,.! 

when he reaches home, he feels leas tired than 

when he left his office, stronger, more buoyant, and 

will be more likely to meet his family with a loving 

I smile, instead of the tired look, the contracted brow, J 

L and the anxious countenance. I 

" It is the same with the mechanic who lives a 

mile or more away from his business ; he should by 

riding save his strength for his proper work, and if 

■ working for himself lie will find that at the close of J 

Itiie day he has done more work, and better andl 

^easier, hence ia leas tired, than if he had actedg 

iitferently. 

" He ctiminits a grave error who, having a heavi 
lay's work before him, gets up earlier than u.sual1 
Ithat he may have more time to do it in, because, byj 
Messening the hours of sleep, which gives strengthJ 
■lie begins the day with less than the usual amounti,fl 
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to do more work ; the certain lesult will be that 
the work will not be as well done nor aa easily." 

It naust commend itiself to the conviction of re- 
flective minds that the less we exercise the less 
health we have, and the more certain are we to die 
before our time. But comparatively few persons 
are able to explain how doea exercise promote 
health. Both beast and bird, in a stat« of nature, 
are exempt from disease, except in rare cases ; it is 
because the unappeasable instinct of searching for 
their necessary food impels them to ceaseless 
activities. Children, when left to themselves, eat; 
a great deal and have excellent health, because they 
will be doing something all the time, until they be-' 
come so tired they fall asleep; and as soon as they, 
wake, they begin right away to run about againi] 
thus their whole existence is spent in alternate eal 
ing, and sleeping, and exercise, which is interestini 
and pleasurable. The health of childhood would be 
enjoyed by those of matitrer years, if, like children, 
they would eat- only when tbey are hungry 
when they have done ; take rest in sleep as soon 
they ai'e tired; and when not eating or reati 
would spend the time diligently in such musci 
activities aa would be interesting, agreeable, 
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pmfilable. Exercise without mental elastiai 
without au enlivemeiit of the feelings and the mind^j 
is of comparatively little value. 

1. Exercise is health-producing, because it worka 
off and out of the system its waste, dead, and effete 
matters ; these are all converted into a liquid form 
called by some " humors," which have exit from 
the body through the " pores " of the skin in the 
shape of perspiration, which all have seen, and 
which all know is the result of exercise, when the 
body is in a state of health. Thus it is, that per- 
sons who do not prespire, who have a dry %kin, are 
always either feverish or chilly, and are never well, 
and never can be as long as that condition exists. 
So exercise, by working out of the system its wastes 
decayed, and useless matters, keeps the human 
machine " free ; " otherwise it would soon clog up 
and the wheels of life would stop forever ! 

2. Exercise improves the health, because every 
step a man takes tends to impart motion to the 
bowels; a proper amount of exercise keeps them 
acting once in every twenty-four hours; if they 
have not motion enough, there is constipation, 
whi^ brings on very many fatal diseases ; hen< 

[le y that of walking, wards 
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numerable diseases, when it is kept up to an extent! 
equal to inducing one action of the bowels daily. 

3. Exercise is healthful, because the more we ex-l 
eroise the faster we breathe. If we breathe faster 1 
we talie that much more air into the hmgs ; but it I 
ia the air we breathe which purifies the blood, andl 
the more air we take in, the more perfectly is tliatifl 
process performed ; the purer the blood ia, and t 
every bofly knows, the better the health must be*] 
When a person's lungs are impaired, he does J 
not take in enough air for the wants of the system ; I 
that being the case, the air he does breathe shimlda 
be the purest possible, which is out-door air. Hene^ ^ 
the more a consumptive stays in the house, the 
more certain ani more speedy his d(;atlL 
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EomoeopatMc Treatment of Dyspepsia, 



This method of treatment is given here for the 
satisfaction of that large number of persons who 
favor homoeopathy and wio, purchasing the book, 
might feel disappointed in not finding something 
in relation to that mode of managing the disease. 
The intelligent reader will be interested in many 
of the details. In giving the homceopathic idea of 
dyspepsia, ita causes and its cure, it will not be 
necessary to adhere to the exact words except aa to 
doses, and condensation in other things will be 
practiced. 

The word indigestion is preferred by these 
practitioners, and they consider it the prolific 
parent of chronic disease, and, in fact, as has l«!en 
previously stated, lays the system peculiarly liable 
to all forms of disease, whether acute or chronici 
because it keeps the whole body and every part of 
it in a debilitated condition, and hence unable to 
resist mortific influences. 

The predisposing causes are all such as tend to 

imi>air the general htjalth, as bad air, and hereditary 
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and constitutional defects, but the more immediate^ 
the directly exciting, causes, the coal which touches 
the powder, are irregular eating, over indulgei 
large use of wines and spirits, head study, exhaust 
iug occupations and the hke, the foundation of the 
malady being frequently laid in early Ufe, 
already referred to. 

Indigestion is not necessarily in all cat 
attended with actual jihysical suffering or pain, 
occurs in its worst organic forms without ai 
exhibition of symptoma in the digestive organs 
themselves, hence the need of close inspection a 
d is crimination, but in the great majority of casHj 
the original seat of the disturbance will be i 
titled in the digestive and nutritive functions. 

The disease is a local increase of the natural 
irritability, irritation at fimt, and then a deficienq 
of it which is 

WEAKNESS OB DEBILITY, 

communicating the ill effects to the brain, to the men- 1 
tal and moral faculties, to the cord which is the cen- 
tre of motive impulse ; to the liver, by interference 
with the bihous discharge, by regurgitation, by nerv- 
ous affinity; to the blood by insufficient or altered 
HUjiply in quality or quantity, aiid through that t 
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the heart, lungs and skin ; and in short the whole 
muscular and nervous systems are affected and im- 
paired; the stomach being deranged, the diseasedcon- 
ditiona are communicated to the intestiDeB,iBQpairing 
the whole apparatus of nutrition and its appurte- 
nancea But in all cases it must not be foi'gotten, that 
if cure is looked for in the original seat of the disease, 
the stomach, must be attacked, and predisposing 
causes removed. Homosopathy, however, operates 
on the stomach by administering medicines adapted 
to all the symptoms observed, it being important to 
combine these with other appropriate measures, as 
diet, exercise, habits of life, &c., bearing in mind all 
the time that as the disease came on by increased 
irritability over them, an increased susceptibility to 
initation, there must be the most perfect avoidance 
of everything Htimulating and irritating. 

The stomach is affected by a wrong condition of 
the brain and the nei-vous system, because its 
power to work is derived from this source ; on the 
other hand, the brain and tfie nervous system are 
adected by a dyspeptic condition of the stomach 
causing 



Menial derangement, I m patience. 

Nervousness, AgLtntion, 

Aniiety, Irrascibilily, 

Exeilabililjr, Fearf illness, 



Fretfulness, 
Changeablene: 
Peevishness, 
Weariness. 
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These have their origin in the disordered cooditius 1 
of the brain in consequence of its being fed with 
imperfect blood, blood not well made, because the 
food out of which the blood is formed waa not weU | 
digested. 

PAiua 

In the head, expansive, darting, spasmodic ; giddi- 
ness, a great multitude of sensations of weakness ; 
of heat and cold, tremblings, convulsions, crampa, i 
epaams of limbs and muscles ; 

NEUVOCS VITALITT 
is gradually impairui], leading to a more or Isa 
want of control of the muscles of voluntary motioi 
ending in various forms and degrees of palsy. 

THE BRAIN 

sometimes becomes more or less torpid ; there is ] 
numbness, indicating suspended sensibility, exteniKI 
ing to the whole nervous structure. There is dul 
ness, indisposition to thought or any mental e 
with listlessneaa, depression of spirits and gloomn 
forebodings. 

HKADACHK, 

dull, sharp, obtuso ; heaviness, sense of smell pretei" 

naturally acute or at other times very deficient; 
pain in forehead, 
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HEADACHE. 



SICE HEADACHE, 

unnatural taste in the mouth from a morbid con- 
dition of the mucous membrane of the stomach and 
its extension above and below. 

THE LDNOS 

are often affected, the gas of undigested and de- 
composing food distends the rtomach, which, pres- 
sing upwards and crowding the lungs, interferes 
with their free action and causes oppression and 
shortness of breath. 

The liver is frequently affected in consequence of 
the morbid condition of the lining of the stomach 
extending itaelf to the bilious organs ; hence it is 
frequently the case that the dyspeptic has occa- 
sional attacks of biliousness with its ordinary 
symptoms of nausea, sometimes vomiting, fitful 
appetite, and aversion to food. 

The heart is functionally implicated in dyspepsia, 
because all the blood of the body passes through it 
many times a day, and being imperfect, unnatural 
and impure, it must cause an abnormal action of 
the heart, and the result is that the pulse is often 
weak and feverish, and palpitations are frequent 
and sometimes distressing. 
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At other times the blood, not having enough lifb 
doea not impart ita natural stimulus to the heai 
and it becomes torpid, does not beat fast enough p 
does not throw the blood far enough out towards 
the surface and the exfcremitiea, causing the dys- 
peptic to feel chilly and dull and weak ; the least.- 
thing in the world gives him a cold, with all I 
discomforts connected therewith. 

THB &EIIT 

partakes of the general derangement and is oftei 
hot and diy or cold and clammy, having a sepulchraln 
feel with a variety of peculiar morbid sensationfl^J 
BQch as 



Cn»riii% 


Itdiine, 


Pimpla, 


TingliDg. 


Spots, 


Sdbwntjs, 


IrriUtiun, 


Pricking, 


Redness, 


Shuddering, 


Splolehes, 


Turgid i)r. 



THE EYE AND SIQHT 

often sympathize with the unnatuial conditicn t^B 
the stomach, and they are watery, there is a dar3(^ 
rim around or under them, Bometimea blood-sho^,! 
the lids are swoolen or red and angry-looking, gla-J 
tinoua and gummy discharges are seen on 
lashes, sometimes there is partial-blindness 
short periods, with trembling of the lids. 
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The ears and hearing maj also be impaired : 
they may become greenish, and no was is made, 
and there ia more or less of head and burning pain. 

All these varied results may attend a dyspeptic 
condition of the system, because the stomach is the 
seat of disease, and its lining, called the mucous 
membrane, being disordererl and extended in every 
dii'uction towards all inner surfaces, the disease is 
communicated and spreads as a fire spreads where- 
ever there is combination of wood, or grass, or 



Homoaopathy gives several varieties of dys- 
pepsia. 1. Where only the functions of the stomach 
are involved causing irregular operations. 2. Or- 
ganic, causing a destructive change in the structure 
of the parts, as in cancer, ulceration and the like. 3. 
When the lining membrane is afiected. 4. The 
nerves of the stomach become deranged. 5, In 
time both the nerves and the mucous membrane 
are implicated, whoa it becomes dyspepsia in ita 
worst forms. 

THE GREAT REMEDY 

for dyspepsia in its common forms in the homoeo- 
pathic treatment ia nux vomica or strychnine 
which is obtained from the nut of the strychtios 
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tree, (See Health at Some, p. 477), in the Island 4 

Ceylun, bearing rich, orange-colored berricB 
large as a pippin appJe contains, flat round seeds a 
inch in diameter, covered with silken, ash-colourea 
hair ; this nut is of such a deadly poison that the 
natives give it the name of dog killer. A nut con-_ 
tains about twenty grains, and one gradually lean 
to eat it like opium, and with similar result 
One nut generally lasts a week. It must be taken" 
just before or just after having eaten, otherwise 
convulsions will follow. Strychnine as we see it_ 
is a whitish crystal and is freely used by phyi 
cians, in small quantities, and in nervous aflectio 
chiefly. If too much is taken death will ensue ii 
few minutes. If taken inadvertently or by des 
the most generally accessible remedy or antidote i 

' to drink warm milk and water, half and half, o 
teacupful every two minutes until there : 
vomiting, then take twenty grains of bromftile ( 
potash dissolved in water, or a gla'38 of lemonade, 
or a tablespoonful of vinegar in a cup of water ; oi^ 
eat two or three leraonfl. The symptoms of poisoifl 
ing from strychnine are great bitterness in 

■ mouth, convulsions, sometimes the limbs are stiff and 
straight, jaws firmiy closed, as in lock jaw, drowsi- 
ness, hard breathing, fai nting, and death. This w 



r; 01^^— 
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the mediciDe taking by Professor Webster when 
riding to execution in a carriage. He was a super- 
ior chemist, and with all his knowledge he choae 
this drug as most likely to produce almost instan- 
taneous death. A portion of a grain on a cat's 
tongue destroys life instftntly ; on the tongue of a 
man convulsions follow. Webster did not appor- 
tion the dose properly, hence it failed of its de- 
signed effect. 

Homceopathists make large claims for the benfr- 
ficial eflects of strychnine on the organs of diges- 
tion and on the evacuations. The volume refen-ed to 
page 886, says it is advantageouly given for 
" general derangement of digestion with foul taste 
whenever one has eaten anything, foul taste in the 
mouth and tightness around the waist, and upper 
part of the stomach, with sensation as if the clothes 
were tight, painfully tight ; the muscles of the 
stomach feel as if bruised ; costiveuess, conveying 
the idea of constriction of the lower bowel and at- 
tended with fruitless urging ; constant risings in the 
throat; of a bitter or sour taste ; hiccough; the pit i 
of the stomach painfully sensitive to the touch; 
nausea and inclination to vomit ; retching ; vomit- 
ing of phlegm, bile, sour matter or undigested food ; 
the vomiting is most prevalent in the morning, ab 
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night, or soon after eating, and is often attended w 
headache, cramps, anxiety and tremulous debility; 
obstinate constipation, or alternate constipation, and 
diarrhoea; the motions in each case being iraperfecj 
and inaulfieient ; large, hard motions or frequent 
evacuations, composed of slime and froth, and 
attended with urging ; dyaenterie exhanation, 
with cutting pains in the region of the naval ! 
pressing and straining on the lower bowels, and 
evacuations mixed with "bloody mucus ; the poster- 
ior passage is very painful ; piles ; great tendernesa 
of the pile swellings ; protrusion of the lower intist-!l 
tines and piles; soreness of the bowels; sensatioa^ 
as if something alive wore mo\'ing in the intestincaf 
dragging sensation about the groins, as if rupture 
were imminent; urging to press water without 
effect or with discharges by the an)|B, attendet 
with great suffering and burning in the head of thm 
bladder and thence dovniwards; sensation of qualm- 
islineas chiefly after eating or at night, attended 
with weakness and anxiety ; dark, almost red tirini 
depositing a sediment like brick dust." 

Such are the ailments and symptoms whid 
strychnine is given to remove, and as most of these 
symptoms are present in dyspepsia, it is quite 
natural to suppose that it is peculiarly applicable i] 
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Le treatmeDt of tliia diaeaae, hence the Hnmoepath 
admiuisters it for the following symptoms, " Appli- 
cable to the treatment of indigestion in hypocon- 
driaeal subjects. It covera the following symptoma 
either when they have arisen in consequence of 
sedentary habits, excessive mental exertion^ or long 
watching, or of overloading the stomach, of excessive 
draughts of milk, or even water, or of eating or drink, 
ing acid things, or of using spices and seasoning to 
excess ; or again in caeea in which aU food or drink, , 
however free, light and digestible, provoke indiges- 
tion — sometimes it arises from the abuse of coffee, 
tobacco, wine or ardent spirits, or when the iixegu- 
larity of the digestiun has been increased or con- 
firmed by loss of animal fluids, as profuse sweating, 
bleeding and the like, or by habitual recourse to 
aperients, the head is confused with occasionally « 
feeling aa if resulting from intoxication, and giddi- 

ICRS, with sensation of turning and wavering of the J 
headache unfitting for and increased by mental I 
exertion.tearing.drawingorjerking pains in the head 
and pulsitive pains, and a sensation, as if a nail were 
into the brain ; congestion of blood in the 



j driven into the brain ; congestion of blood in the 

^^^B^ead with humming in the ears. ^^^H 
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THE HEiDACHES 

are often deeply seated in the brain, or in the bat 
of the head, frequently confined to one side, or ovei 
the eyes, or at the root of the nose, coming on 
chiedy in the moming after a meal, or in the opaOf 

TELLOWNE^ ^ 

1 of the lower part of the white of the eye with a 
' mist before it, a sensation as if one were about 
to fall ; specks of grey or black or red spots before 
the eye ; short-sightedness ; pale or yellowish color or 
redness of the face, especially about the mouth and 
noae ; frequent headache with impaired powers ol 
digestion with insipidity of food ; foul, dry, white 
or yellowish tongue, vivid redness of the margins o( 
the tongue ; thirst, with water-brash, particularly 
after acids or rich food ; accumulation of slime, 
phlegm or water in the mouth ; taste, metallic 
salt, sulphurous, herbaceous, bitter, sour, 8weeti8h_ 
1 or putrid, chiefly in the moming or after r 
I bitter eructation or continued nauBea,eHpeciaUy afh 
meals, or even after drinking cold water or milk, 
or in going into the open air afl«r a meal or after 
partaking of acids ; heart-bum, hiccough, exciti. 
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flatulence; frequent and violent vomiting of food, 
phlegm or bile ; ineffectual efforts to vomit, disten- 
sion and fulnesa of the region of the stomach, with 
excessive tenderness to the touch ; a feeling of 
tightness of the clothing around the upper part of 
the waist; cramps in the stomach, constipation 
reddish urine, with brick duat^colored sediment; 
sleep unfreshing and restless, either from suffering 
or otherwise, with disagreeable dreams or drowsi- 
ness in the mornings, tending towards an ex- 
aggeration of the symptoms during the prevalence 
of a northerly or easterly wind, or when the atmos- 
phere is loaded with vapor ; amelioration after- 
warm food." Such are the symptoms and combina- 
tions of symptoms of dyspepsia as detailed in the 
" Homceopathic Domestic Medicine," as affecting dif- 
ferent parts of the body, and which would seem 
inexplicable but for the comprehensible fact that the 
disease is in the stomach, with which the 



PNEUM0GA8TEIC SERVE 

commiimcates, and which, in a more or lesa direct 
manner communicates with almost every part of the 
body ; the word pneumogastric being made of two 
words of Greek origin, one meaning the lungs, the 
other the stom&ch, branches of which go to all the re- 
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gion roundabout, as the telegraph wires from the 
WesfcemUnion building on Broadway, N.Y., spread 
out towards every part of the country and the 
world, and if there is derangement there, tliere ia 
derangement wherever these wires reach ; let the 
derangement be corrected there, and the perfect 
workings will be corrected everywhere else ; thii 
derangement may arise from a fiaulty acid without 
which acid in its proper purity and power the wires 
will not work at all ; connect that and the influences 
are scattered over the whole surface of the earth ; 
to bring about this result, only one thing has to be 
done. So in dyspepsia, If one thing is done in 
the stomach, the interminable list of symptoms just 
detailed is wiped out and the whole man is well. 
This is done as named in the first part of the book 
by giving the stomach rest; firstly, giving it h 
work to do, by not eating so often and so mui 
and, secondly, by giving it work to do which it can 
do easily, as supplying it with plain food, grains, 
fruits and meat. The homoepathists claim to be 
able to bring about the same result by a medici: 
nux vomica, or called by some strychnine. The 
distinctive indication for the employment of which, 
in preference to coeculus, is the temperament, which 
ia restless, irritable, lively and choleric. A disposi- 
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ioD to piles also b. good indication, for two reasons, 
it draws the irritation to a part of the body distant 
from the stomach, thus relieving and resting it and 
also relieves the system of some of its extra blood 
imperfect and impure, and these are the qualities 
which cause the symptoms ; and the less blood thnre 
is to cause these symptoms, the lesss decided they 
are. These things being so, it is not wonderful that 
one remedy, if efficient, can remove so many symp- 
toin& 

Three globules of Tviu! WTJiMM dissolved la a tea- 
epoonful of water are given night and morning for 
a week ; then pause four days, resume the same 
remedy in similar course, or suspend treatment 
on proceeding with another medicine, according to 
the circumstances which are present. If mix vo- 
mica be not apparently capable of eifecting a per- 
manent cure, consider the next remedies, Cocculus, 
Carbo-beg., Pulsatilla, etc., 

Cocculus is for higher bilious subjects ; Carbo-beg 
for persons of advancd years ; PuLsatilla for females 
especially if hysterical, supplemented by Ignesia 
twelve hoursafterthefourthdoaeof Pulsatilla if the 
latter has failed in affording permanent relief and 
does not promise to complete the cure. 
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While the homceopath has great rell&Qce on 
vomica as a remedy he strongly insists on a studi< 
attention to diet and regimen, and the removal 
the predisposing causes, and under the head of excit- 
ing causes are very properly placed "close, unhealthy 
ill-drained, ill -ventilated dwellings ; proximity to 
some factories ; hereditary or other constitutional 
defects, the influence of the atmosphere of particu- 
lar elements and localities ; expo'^ure to unhealthy 
L'xhalations ; tho water of particular localities, 
which is imjiregiiated with mineral substances 
especially lead, and in which diseases like dyspe| 
sia assume an epidemic form." 

The more immediately exciting causes from a 
homoBopathic stand-point are inequalities in diet, 
such as over-indulgence in the pleasures of the 
table ; partaking of rich and indigestible food and 
stimulating soups ; excess in the quantity of food ; 
excessive use of wine, malt, and spirituous liquors : 
tea aud cotfee, and other stimulants imperfect 
mastication of food ; irregularities of, or too long 
fasting between meals ; indolent or sedentary habil 
or exhaustion from intense study; keeping lat 
hours; mental emotions; relating to the external 
surface, as checking perspiration and cooling otf too 
quickly after exercise or work. The foundation 
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this disorder is pregnarvSy laid in early life by the 
frequent and copious administration of aperients, 
as salts, castor-oil and other deleterious drugs ; and 
the evil is perpetuated in more mature age by 
a continuance of the same hurtful and unwise prac- 
tices. An abuse of tea and coffee is a frequent 
cause of many of the symptoms of dyspepsia, such 
as sick and nervous headaches, attended with excite- 
ment and other symptoms of indigestion, which 
will frequently disappear on the disuse of these 
beverages. 

If, however, the troublesome symptoms should 
continue the course of treatment should be adopted 
already detailed. The homoeopath considers the 
ordinary causes of dyspepsia are hurried and im- 
perfect mastication ; overloading the stomach ; fat, 
greasy, indigestible or tainted foods, flatulent 
vegetables, ices, stimulants and others. There are 
causes of what may be called single or acute attacks 
of dyspepsia, under the head of the "Treatment," for 
which it is observed that when the symptoms of ap- 
proaching derangement of the stomach declare them- 
selves immediately or a lew hours after a repast 
which has been too freely partaken of, a cup lull o^ 
strong coffee, without milk or sugar, is I'requently a 

suflScient restorative ; should, however, this fail to 
17 
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relieve a sick heailaclie, and inclinatioQ tu vomtl 
be preseiit, natura should be assisted by varinus 
artificial means, the milder, if Biifficient, the bettei-r 
such as tickling the throat with a feather, by givi 
tepid water to drink until the stomach lias co 
pletely evacuated its conteuts. Ipecacuanaha i 
moat affective remedy when continuous and i 
distres-sing nausea forma the most prominent s 
torn. Its alternate employment with Pulsatilla, 
in preference to Antimoniam, is advisable when the 
diaturbance has arisen after a full and hurried meal ; 
also, when a rash has been thrown out from the 
effects of a disordered stomach attended with 
anxiety and oppressed fretting and aickneaa, this 
remedy will in most cases effect speedy relief. Ipe- 
cacuanaha should be employed singly if it be suf- 
ficient individually toconauuiu all the manifestation 
which occur here, if in alternation with Pulsatilla 
or afterwards in i-espect of Antimoniura. If singly 
three globules in a teaspoonful of water every thi 
hours until amelioration or change." 

Strychnine is as much relied on in acute attaolfi 
of dyspepsia as in the clirouie form — in doses of fort 
globules in a ttaspoouful of water ; or if one dose 
be not Buffieiont, of a solution of twelve glohulea to 
three tablespoonfuls of water ; give a tcaspoonl 
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every three hours, until amelioration or change ; if 
then the symptoms, although materially modified, 
be not wholly subdued, continue to administer 
similar doses night and morning for three days, or 
longer, if necessary. 

The allopathic treatment in such cases would be 
ohe administration of an emetic ; this would give 
immediate relief, and if followed by a little sound 
sleep the patient will be as well as ever in a few 
hours. But both treatments are seriously ob- 
jectionable; an emetic is a powerful remedy; it 
shocks and strains the system and always leaves it 
in a debilitated condition, which however is entirely 
recovered from in an hour or two. 

There are two objections to the homoeopathic 
method of treatment. The stomach is too full, that 
is the trouble, it cannot work, and to increase this 
fulness by drinking successive cups of strong coffee 
is over-loading it still further with what is con- 
sidered an exciting cause of the malady, and at 
the same time resulting in causing the oppressed 
organ to labour for hours and hours together to get 
rid of the surfeit, of the vast mass of decomposing 
food ; the inevitable consequence being a slow and 
tedious recovery, protracted to days. 
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The: hygienic method, as previously iiitimftti?3, 

(avoids all the objections named, offers no violence^ 

erely assists nature, simply advising when 

■person finds he has eaten too much he must not 

ladd anything, must not put anything either solid 

■■or liquid into a stomach already too ftill, but 

[jrid of it in a natural way by working it off in twi 

■ ways. Moderate exereiGe or work in the open ai 

to tbti extent of inducing a very slight moisture on 

the skin and kept up for soveral hours ; this is an 

infallible remedy, to be followed by giving the 

^stomach rest for a day or two in giving it littlsi 

work to perform, supplying it with fruits and brei 
' or porridge and a very little meat. 

But as there are cases in which it is impracti 
able to go out of doors, as in inclement weather, 
I after night, or the system is otherwise dobilitati 
I the next best thing is to kneed the stomach as di 
I cribed on another page, gently, continuously, for four 
I or five minutes, -which tires the patient somewhat 
I but after resting half an hour repeat the operation, 
r and so continue, spending a portion of the intervi 

walking back and forth in the room ; learni 
I -wisdom enough byitall to prevent a repetition 
|thf KiifiVring and trouble by not Indutg' 
B'fiecund debauch. 
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In the " Homceopathic Domestic Medicine" al- ] 
i ready referred to, there are some instructive re- "J 
■marks, well worthy of special attentioDj nnder the J 
iof 

SPASM IN THE STOMACH. I 

Symptoms — contractive or spasmodic, or gnaw. 
ing pains about the region of the stomach, estcnd- 
■ing to the chest and baoli, attended with anxiety, 
nanaea, eructation or vomiting, with faintness and 1 
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coldness of the extremities, Tlie patient 
times relieved by emission of ascending wi 
when comphcated with heartburn, by a di 
of a quantity of limpid fluid ; headache and con- 
stipation are occasionally present. In some cases 
the pain is very slight, but there is always more or 
less of it, and a degree of anxiety, with nausea, 
often increased by taking food. The disease is fre- 
quently complicated witii some disease of the liver, 
epleen, or of the pancreatic gland, or even by cancer- 
ous degeneration of the stomach. It is a 
fi-equent attendant on gout. It is a more frequent 
affection in the female than in tlie male, often oc- 
curring after, or about the cessation, of the 
monthly periods, or from any interruptiou of their 
usual com-se ; in such instances it is usually acconi''' 



paiiicd with hysterical attiicks am! fainting, att 
may aven paaa on to 



It very rarely occurs before the age of piibert 

The paroxysms last for a longer or shorter i 
according to the violence of the affection, and i 
turn periodically in many mstauces, and may ] 
trought on by partaking of improper or 
suitable articles of diet, or, in some cases, by i 
solid food whatever. This disease originates in a 
unhealthy state of the nerves of the stomach; 1 
exciting causes are : long fasting between meal 
very hot or cold drinks, the habitual use of ardeill 
spirits or of indigestible food, worms, and, in some 
instances, exposure to cold or damp weather- 
The chief articles to be avoided by persons subject 
to these cramps are : crude, raw, uncooked vegeta- 
bles, salads, cheese, new bread, sweetmeats, cherricB, 
nuts, olives, roasted chestnuts, and stimulants of all 
kinds, whether tea, coffee, alcoholic or fermented 
drinks. 
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Nux vomica or strychnine is relied iipon as in the 
main the most effecient remedy for spasms of the 
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ate symptoms to which it is applicable, constric- 
tion, pressing, squeezing or actual spasm of the 
stomach accompanied with a sensation as if the 
clothing was too tight above the waist, as if the 
wind were jient up in the sides beneath the lower 
ribs. This sensation as well as the pains before 
mentioned become generally increased after a meal, 
partaking of coffee, in addition to which a feeling 
of depression or constriction is experienced at the 
chest, which in many cases extends to between the 

shoulders and the lower part of the back. Fre- 
quently also there is nauseaJTand accumulation of 

clear water in the mouth, or risings of sour, bitter 

fluids, attended with a sensation of burning in the 

throat and gullet called 

HEARTBURN. 

The tongue is tremulous, cracked and fissured, 
clean, of a vivid red, coated yellow or covered with 
a white mucus; lips and gums, white, red or 
swollen ; lips yellowish, blended and somewhat 
hardened ; eyelids inflammed at the margins ; sour 
or putrid taste in the mouth ; vomiting of crude 
materials ; flatulent distension of the bowels ; con- 
stipation ; aching in the forehead ; palpitation of 
the heart and anxiety. When these symptoms are 
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liable to La L'xeitcil Ly a lit of pa^ision, or become 
a;^gravate(l in the moruiiig, or wlien tlio patient is 
'jccaaionally wakenfd out of his sleep by the spas- 
modic attack,rtHj; vomica is more certainly indicated. 
DoBti in several- cases of recent orgin: three globules 
in a teaspoonful of water every three houra, until 
amelioration or change. In chronic cases more oj 
leas acute pain after every meal : a solution of 
six glohuk'3 to two tabic Hpo on I'll! a of water, give a 
teaspoonful overy evening until the whole is con- 
sumed, or, in the like proportion, until positive 
amelioration or change. When the spasm of the 
stomach returns periodically, or when from some 
imprudcnee in diet there is reason to apprehend an 
attack, three globules should be taken in a tea- 
spoonful of water, three hours before the recurr- 
ence of the symptoms, or in the latter case, imme- 
diately after the possible cause has transpired. 
This rule applic-s in respGct of any of the remedies 
prescribed which have been administered with suo- 
ceas in former attacks. If there is only temporary 
relief, followed by more intense Buffering con- 
tinuing three hours after a second do^e of nux, take 
carbo vegetaUs ; three globules in a teaspoonl 
water every night and morning for four days. 
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